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In 

Bri©f . , , News of Food Aid. Farmland Values. Seed Imports 



The drought appeiirs to have slowed 
temporarily the rise in farmland values. 
Rural appraisers surveyed in August by 
ERS reported only a 1.2-percenL increase 
in nationwide farmland values from the 
firsiof May tothccndof July. This was 
lower than the 1 .S-pcrceni gain reported 
in the preceding 3 months. 

While the appreciation rate for fermland 
could continue to slow in coming 
months, the appraisers were more bullish 
for the year ahead, expecting a 4.6-per- 
cent rise in values from this year. Last 
May* surveyed appraisers hat! anticipated 
only a 3.6-percent gain for the coming 
year. 

World stocks of nonfat dry milk 
products were unusually itiw by mid- 
1988, and international prices were 
double a year ago. For the first time in 
memory, commercial export demand for 
nonfat dry milk had become important in 
the U.S. dairy outlook. By September, 
markets tightened further and domestic 
prices were generally above international 
prices. 

Livestock producers are adjusting 
gradually to the effects of the drought, 
without major liquidations or production 
cuts. Cash receipts for livestock in 1988 
will be slightly above last year's S76.2 
billion, but with higher feed costs. 
incomes will be lower. Beef production 
will be down in the fourth quarter, but 
pork up. Somewhat lower 1989 live- 
stock output likely will lead to higher 
prices next year. 

Although U.S- crop yields have been 
hurl by the drought, foreign production 
of major crops is generally up from last 
year. Lower stocks and reduced output 
sent U.S. prices received by farmers for 
crops up 14 percent in the third quarter 
from the second. Higher world prices 
mean smaller U.S. exports in 1988/89 
and a decline in the U.S. share of the 
world market, foUowing the rise that 
began in 1986. 




Crop prospects in food-deficit develop- 
ing counuies are generally better than 
last year. Whilcharvests will be greater. 
the countries need more food assistance 
to rebuild stocks that were drawn down 
heavily last year. Higher commodity 
prices this year have driven up the cost 
of food imports in developing counuies 
and reduced the aid that each dollar of 
donor aid can buy. Consequently. 
volume of food aid to these countries is 
expected to be lower this year and next. 

Late spring freezes, hail sionns, hot and 
dry weather, and the stress of last 
season's heavy production of certain 
crops, brought 1988 noncitrus fruit out- 
put down a bit from last year's record- 
' Output likely will be about the same as 
for recent years. Excessive heat and 
drought hurt the fall potato crop. 

Volatile export markets have let 
producers of dry beans down since the 
early 1980's when bean exports were 
booming and prices were high. Bean 
consumption is low in the U.S. compared 
to other countries, so the declining ex- 
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port market IS the major focus of dry 
bean producers. Dry bean production is 
down about 25 percent from last year. 

The U,S, is importing more forage 
seeds than in the past, and farmers are 
paying higher prices for them. Last 
year's dry fall reduced grass seed output. 
and demand for seed has been up be- 
cause of the vegetative cover required on 
Conservation Reserve Program acreage. 
Although the 1988 drought diid not 
seriously hurt grass seed production, it 
did damage seed crops for hybrid com 
and soybeans, which will see higher 
prices in 1989. 

Extensive revisions back to 1960 have 
been made in the indexes of the U.S. 
dollar's value relative to foreign 
customer's and foreign export 
competitor's currencies. For the dollar, 
both high value and high volatility can 
hurt U.S. farm product exports. 

Recent calculations based primarily on 
aerial photographsof 135 fast-growing 
couniics show that urbanization of 
agricultural land probably absorbs well 
under 1 million acres per year, far less 
than some earlier studies had shown. A 
large percentage increase in urban area 
can result from a relatively small reduc- 
tion in fann land. 

A drought affects crop prices during the 
growmg season, before the marketing 
year for \\\c drought-stricken crop begins. 
Thus, a drought shifts the seasonal pat- 
tern of prices for two years— the market- 
ing year for the reduced crop, and the 
marketing year for the previous crop. 

When a reduced harvest is foreseen, 
prices at the farm rise immediately. In- 
dustrial prices, according to historical 
wheat price relationships, show their 
peak effect within a month, and then the 
effect slowly fades away over the com- 
ing year. Retail prices generally do not 
show their peak effect for about 7 
months. The retail rise is smaller than 
the industrial rise, but is more persistenti 
and can last for 1 1/2 to 2 years. 
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There likely won't be as many farms 
next year as there would have been 
without ihe 1988 drought. Financial 
hardships brought on by the drought 
have accelerated many of the forces ihal 
already were leading to fewer but larger 
farms, such as Income shifts among 
farmcrst expanding exports, adoption of 
new technology, growth of urban areas, 
and transportation cost increases. 

Changes in farm size usually come about 
by consolidation. One farmer buys or 

rents land from another farmer. The total 
amount of land in farms need not change 
much during consolidation- It follows 
from simple arithmetic that if any two 
farms merge, the average farm size be- 
comes larger. However, if one farm ac- 
quires only pan of another, neither the 
land in farms nor the number of farms 
nor the average size changes. 

What changes is the distribution of fanns 
by size. So, the size distribution is of 
more concern in the process of consolida- 
tion than the average size; some farms 
gel bigger, others get smaller or 
disappear. 

Whether a farmer wants to change the 
size of farm depends on the present value 
of the product of the land relative to the 
market for the land The prospective 
profits fipom a tract of land generally ap- 
pear higher for the buyer (or rcnter-in) 
than for the seller (or renter -otit). 



Also, the effective market price of a 
piece of land turns out to be higher for 
the buyer than for the seller. The buyer 
must add costs and fees related to acquisi- 
tion, plus perhaps costs of moving equip- 
ment to a second location. The seller 
must deduct various selling costs and 
fees from the transaction price. 

The different valuations placed by the 
buyer and seller on prospective returns 
and effective market prices for the same 
transaction lead to shifts in ownership of 
the nation's farmland without necessarily 
changing thequaniity of land in farms. 
A cornfield sold this year is likely to 
have com or some other crop on it again 
next year. 

When farm income is risings as it did 
during the 1970's, prospective buyers 
can bid up land values to attract sellers- 
When farm income is falling, as it did 
during the early l980's, distress sales can 
push down land values and attract 
prospective buyers. When farm income 
for the sector as a whole is rising or fall- 
ing, differences between different farms' 
cash flows, expected profits, and trans- 
action costs tend to work like a ratchet, 
inducing transactions which boost the 
larger farms. 

Boom and Bust Induce 
Consolidation Differently 

Farm numbers peaked in 1935 and then 
declined rapidly until 1974 — nearly 3 
percentper year, from 6.81 million farms 
at the beginning of the period to 2.31 mil- 
lion at the end. During the l9ih century, 
agricultural growth included increasing 
numbcrsof farms under 500 acres. But 
the decline in farm numbers since the 
early part of this century has been mostly 
through a reduction in the number of 
farms under 500 acres. The number of 
farms over 500 acres grew slowly and 
steadily throughout. 

The trend toward fewer farms nearly 
stopped during the 1970*s as export 
markets burgeoned^ making farming 
more profitable relative to the operators' 
next best opportunity. Growth in export 
volume at higher prices during the 
I970's raised the returns to farmland. 
Farmers with prospects for higher profits 
and large- cash flows bought or rented 
land from other fanners. And fewer 
farmers wanted to sell. During the 
l970's this showed up as a bimodality— 



more larger and smaller farms, but fewer 
of middle size. 

According to the 1982 Census of Agricul- 
ture (the last complete enumeration), the 
number of farms during the preceding 
decade held at 2.24 million, falling only 
0.4 percent per year since 1974. Con- 
solidation helped bid up land values. 
Rapid growth of export markets slowed 
the decline in total farm numbers, but the 
distribution continued to shift. 

During the early 1980's, when aghcul- 
lure suffered a squeeze from lower 
product prices and higher inicresl rates, 
profits to be made from farmland fell. 
Many farmers with reduced cash flows 
were forced to sell or accept foreclosure, 
and land values were pushed down. 
During this period, farmers with growth 
potential found chances to buy or rent at 
bargain prices. The 1987 census is ex- 
pected to show fewer farms and more of 
the large ones. Thus, both the boom of 
the 1970'sand the bust of the 1980's 
aided consolidation, but in different ways. 

Drought Added to Face 

Export growth since 1986 would be ex- 
pected to slow the exit of smaller farms. 
But this year the drought reallocated in- 
comes — large losses for some farmers 
about offset by gains for others. As a 
result, the drought likely is taking its toll 
in farm numbers from farmers with 
larger losses. 

Farmers hurt most by the drought are of- 
fering land for sale or rent in sufficient 
numbers to slow the rise in land values 
that began last year, following 6 years of 
decline. This lowers the price of land 
relative to its value, leading to further 
consolidation by fanners with growth 
potential. 

The drought is inducing consolidation 
differently in different regions. For 
farmers growing winter wheat in the 
Southern Plains, yields were high^ and 
with drought- increased prices for wheat, 
the consolidation would be somewhat 
like that experiaiced in boom times, in- 
cluding a slowing in the rate of exit. 

But for farmers growing spring wheat in 
the Northern Plains, production was 
down by half, incomes were cut* and the 
consolidation would be more like that ex- 
perienced during bust times. The dis- 
aster assistance program will ease this 
financial pressure on some farmers. 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 



Index of prices paKJ by farmers 



index of prices received by farmers 



Ralio of prices received to pfices paid 
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Urbanization and Transportation 
Affect LandTransfers 

Urbanization absorbs land firom agricul- 
ture, forestry, and other niral uses. 
While this IS not a major factor— it takes 
less than I million acres per year out of 
fanns — it tends to increase the average 
farm size because disappearing farms on 
the urban fringe tend to be smaller than 
average. 

Selling an entire farm for urban use there- 
fore leaves fewer small farms and rela- 
tively more large ones. However, 
farmland is often sold for urban uses in 
parcels, or parts of farms, ^n that case, 
what is left behind after such transactions 
is more small farms, instead of more 
large ones. 

Conversion of farmland to nonfarm uses 
in rural counties that have little nonfarm 
activity and depend on agriculture 
slowed this year in counties hit hard by 
the dnsught. The loss in nonfarm, as 
well as farm, income slowed the rise in 
land values there, giving one more turn 
to ihc ratchet that reduces farm numbers 
during bust times and increases the num- 
ber of larger farms. 

Rising transportation costs increase the 
cost of using land located a little distance 
from the home place, and lowers the ef- 
fective price of a crop at the farm relative 
to its price at a distant market. Rising 
transporiaiion costs affect farm numbers 
and farm size in much the same way as 
an increase in land values or rental rates 
would because they add to the cost of 
using land. 

Thcdrought*seffecton transportation 
costs was mostly on long hauls by rail 
and barge from farm to port, not on short 
hauls of machinery and equipment down 
the road to a neighboring field, or on 
deliveries of products from the farm to a 
nearby market. So, higher transportation 
costs brought on by ihc drought mostly 
affect farm numbers through depressing 
incomes and land values in those areas 
further away from shipping pons or 
urban markets. 

New technology raises the expected 
profits from land for those farmers who 
adopt iL These producers tend to be 
younger, with more education, more capi- 
tal, and better resources* They adopt the 
technology, increase output, push down 



prices, and reduce the profits for those 
who did not adopL This increases land 
sales by the technologically less sophisti- 
cated farmers and increases the acquisi- 
tion of land by technology-adopters. 

This year's events did little to change the 
rate of technological development and 
adoption. However, technology helps to 
sort out farms with greater expectations 
of profits through land acquisition — that 
is, farms more likely to increase in size 
as events such as this year*s unfold. 

Some forces Work 
Against Consolidation 

Countering the tendency to consolidation 
are several factors: 

• selling off parcels of land for ur- 
banization results in more small 
farms; 

• nonfarm incomes help ensure sur- 
vival of smaller operations, includ- 
ing part-time and hobby farms; 

• some farms that produce specialty 
commodities appear small by some 
of the usual measures of size, yet are 
proving profitable and durable; 

• larger farms someti me s reach a size 
tcyond which they grow no more 
and may even break up into smaller 
farms; data from the Census of 
Agriculture that uack the same farm 
from one census to the next indicate 
that large farms are just as likely to 
break into small ones as smalt farms 
are to blossom into large ones. 

Factors such as booms and busts in the 
demand for farm products, urbanization, 

adoption of new technology, and changes 
in transportation costs were having their 
various effects when this year*s drought 

hit. 

At the margin, ihc drought did more limn 
reduce crop yields and raise feed costs. 
It changed income distribution among 
farms, helped slow the rise in average 
U.S. farmland values that began last 
year, slowed the growth of nonfarm 
economies dependent on agriculture* and 
spumed the contraction or closing of 
some farms. [Ctark Edwards (202) 786- 
3313] 
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Livestock produco-s are coping with sub- 
stantially higher feed costs as a result of 
the 1988 drought. Feed grain and protein 
meal prices are up, and beef and dairy 
farmers in drought areas will face higher 
winter forage costs. 

Producers are adjusting gradually, 
without major liquidations or drops in 
production. Cash receipts for livestock 
in 1988 will be slightly above last year's 
576,2 billion, but with higher feed costs, 
incomes will be lower* Somewhat lower 
1989 output likely will lead to higher 
prices next year. Dairy may have been 
affected most by the drought, reinforcing 
a downward production adjusunent, 
which had already begun. 

Less Beef in 

The fourth Quarter 

Commercial cow slaughter through the 
end of August remained 7 percent below 
a year earlier. Even so, this summer*s 
drought likely resulted in some cows 
being slaughtered ahead of the normal 
culling period because of poor forage 
conditions. An even greater increase 
could occur later this year. 

Third-quarter cow slaughter is expected 
to be about L6 million head, down 4 per- 
cent from 1987, but up 5 percent from 
the spring quancr. Third-quarter in- 
creases in cow slaughter arc common, 
with this year's seasonal gain equal to 
the previous S-ycar average. 

Cow slaughter normally increases from 
the third to the fourth quarter as well, al- 
though the 5-year average of ISpcrcent 
is not expected. The fourth-quaner rise 
stowed iDonly lOpercentin 1986 and5 
percent in 1987. 

Last yearns gain was the second smallest 
in nearly two decades. An increase 
similar Id 1987*s is likely for this year. 
Fewer cows going to slaughter* as well 
as seasonally declining steer and heifer 
slaughter in coming months, should 
reduce available beef supplies during the 
remainder of the year* 

August steer and heifer slaughter was 
nearly 9 percent above July and 8 per- 
cent above a year earlier. Fccdlots con- 
tinued to market cattle, although not as 

aggressively as the record in July. 
Marketings in August were slightly 
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below the l.7-million-head record set in 
August 1987. Nearly 2,65 million steers 
and heifers were slaughtered in August, 
with 1.72 million coming from fcedlots 
in the 7-Stale survey area. 

September likely saw the largest monthly 
steer and heifer slaughter for the year; 
most of the record number of animals 
placed on feed this past spring probably 
moved 10 slaughter. Placements in feed- 
lots this summer were well below the 
records of a year earlier. 

Tight supplies of stockcr caiUe are ex- 
pected to keep prices in the low to mid- 
dle $80's. However, prospects for 



profitable returns later this year and into 
1989 will keep placements above a year 
earlier in spite of the relatively high 
prices bid for these animals. 

Slaughter cattle prices moved $5 higher 

during August, but larger numbers of fed 
cattle going to slaughter in September 
pushed fed cattle prices in Omaha back 
to the middle to upper $60*s, S6 above a 
year ago but still below estimated 
breakeven prices for finishing these 
cattle* 

The relatively strong prices this summer 
reflected increased demand for beef ex- 
ports and continued strong demand by 
retail, hotel, restaurant, and institutional 
establishments at a time of nearly record 



high retail prices. Cattle prices could 
move even higher during the fourth 
quarter, as beef production decl ines by 
up to 10 percent from the summer 
quarier. 

The stronger cattle prices are not ex- 
pected to push retail beef prices much 
higher, however. Marketing margins 
should begin to narrow and a larger share 
of the consumer's dollar will be returned 
to producers. 

flog Output Expanding^ 
Profit Margins Down 

A sharp, more-than-seasonal drop in hog 
prices is under way. fueled by rising hog 
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slaughter. Weekly kills under Federal in- 
spection have increased about J 3 percent 
since midsummer. Bids for barrows and 
gills have slipped to the low S40*s per 

cwt in September, afier averaging near 
S46 in August. 

Further, more gradual erosion in barrow 
and gUi prices is expected through the 
fall, as the sizable spring pig crop comes 

10 market. Founh-quancr commercial 
pork production could reach about 4.35 
billion pounds, 7 percent above aye^ 
earlier and the largest since 1979. 

Barrow and gilt prices may average $38- 
$42 per cwt ai the 7 major markets, 
down fix>m S44 in 1987. Retail pork 
prices, which averaged SI. 90 per pound 
in fourth-quarter 1987, are likely to 
weaken lo$1.80-$1.85. 

The I fogs and Pigs report released Sep- 
tember 30 provided the first indication of 
the drought's effect on hog inventories. 
The extent of drought-induced liquida* 
tion and its effect on 1989 production 
have been debated among indusUy ob- 
servers, and are critical to the outlook for 
hog and pork prices in the coming year. 

Sharp increases in feed costs likely 
prompted some cutbacks in breeding 
stock in early summer, and additional 
liquidation is possible this fall as 
depressed hog prices and higher year- 
over-year feed costs tighten profit mar- 
gins. 

Broiler Production and Prices 
Up From 1987 

The 12-city broiler price averaged 69 
cents per pound during August, well 
above the 53 cents recorded a year ear- 
lier The price gain resulted from strong 
demand and lower per capita supplies. 
Demand from retailers and fast-food res- 
taurants continued above a year earlier. 

Larger death losses that could be ex- 
pected in a hot year such as this have not 
been reported by major producers. Total 
chicken meat supplies in July were even 
with a year earlier, after adjustment for 
differences in the number of slaughter 
days and a slower rate of gain. 

Broiler prices likely averaged 67-68 
cents per pound during the third quarter, 
summer barbecuing and other seasonal 
demands kept prices well above a year 
earlier until after Labor Day. Prices like- 



' ly dropped from the upper 60' s and 
lower 70's to the middle and upper 50*s 
during September^ as demand dropped 
and production recovered from the hot 
summer. 

Fourth -quarter prices will soften 
seasonally, averaging 53-57 cents. The 
average price for 1988 is expected to be 

55-57 cents, up from 47 in 1987. 

Broiler producticn during 1 988 is 
forecast to show a 4-percent rise- 
Production during January-July was 4 
percent above a year earlier. May and 
June hatch and weekly chick placements 
in July were 2 percent above a year 
earlier. 

Withslaughterweightsupslightly, third- 
quarter production probably will increase 

3 percent. The hatching-egg flock was 
only 1 percent above a year earlier on 
August 1 , after having been 4 percent 
higher on July L However, weekly 
chick placements were averaging nearly 

4 percent higher during August. Fourth- 
quarter production is projected to in- 
crease nearly 3 percent. 

Through molting of hatching -eg^ flocks, 
producers can probably maintain produc- 
tion 2-3 percent above a year earlier for 
first-quarter 1989. Production could then 
rise during 1989 toward the long-run 
trend of 4 percent per year. 

Rising broiler prices set second-quarter 
net returns at 9.7 cents per pound. 
Higher feed costs during second-half 
1988 and first-half 1989 should cut profit 
margins and limit production increases. 
However, with potentially lower per 
capita supplies ofred meat in 1989. 
broiler producers could see firmer prices. 



Prices during 1989 are expected to 
remain near 1988, averaging 51-57 cents. 
First-quarter prices, at 50-56 cents per 
pound, will remain near fourth-quaner 
1988, but they should be well above the 
year-earlier 45 cents. 

U.S. broiler exports during January-June 
1988 were 353 million pounds, up 4 per- 
cent from a year earlier. Total value, 
however, was up only 1 percent because 
unit export values dropped 4 percent. 
Parts {which are predominantly lower 
priced parts) comprised 86 percent of ex- 
ports, compared with 83 percent a year 
before. 



\JS. broiler exports will face steeper 
price competition during the remainder 
of 1988 and through 1989. The sharp in^ 
creases in U.S. prices have not been 
matched in Europe, and EC export sub- 
sidies are nearly 50perccntaboveayear 
earlier. The dollar has not been dropping 
in relation to European currencies this 
year as it did last. 

Hurricane Gilben wreaked havoc on the 
Jamaican poultry indusUy, presenting a 
need for increased U.S. poulUy exports 
to the island and assistance in rebuilding 
the industry. Chicken accounts for 60 
percent of the total meat consumed on 
Jamaica. 

Before the storm, 60 percent of the chick- 
en consumed was produced on the island 
and 40 percent imported from the United 
States. Jamaica is the fourth largest im- 
porter of U*S. broilers and the largest in 
the Caribbean. In 1987 and 1988, its im- 
ports represented about 8 percent of U.S . 
broiler exports. 

Turkey Production 
Down in Second Half 

Turkey producers likely are cutting out- 
put during second-half 1988, after facing 
negative net returns for an entire year. 
Production for all of 1988 is expected to 
average less than 5 percent above 1987, 
after increasing 19 percent in 1987. 
Cumulative placements for 1988 
slaughter were only 2 percent ahead of a 
year earlier. Production during January- 
July was 1 3 percent lai^r than a year 
earlier. 

Poult placements suggest third -quarter 
production decreased 5 percent from a 
yearearlier. Founh-quancrproduction 
probably will fall another 5 percent as 
producers respond to rising feed costs. 
The September Turkey Haichery report 
indicated that placements during Marcli- 
August 1988 were 5 percent below a 
yearearlier. 

With output reduced and prices stronger, 
net returns became positive during July 
and August, and they are expected to 
remain positive but small during the rest 
of 1988, even though rising feed costs 
began to narrow margins in September. 

With net returns on the positive side 
during third- and fourth-quaner 1988, 
turkey production in 1989 is expected to 
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increase approximately 1 percent. Out- 
put probably will surpass a year earlier 
by second-quarter 1989 if profit potential 
still looks positive when the com and 
soybean crops are harvested. 

August 1 turkey stocks, at 503 million 
pounds, were approximately 6percent 
greater than a year earlier. Beginning 
fourth-quarter stocks arc expected to be 
620 million pounds, about 3 percent 
betow the record of 1987. 

Per capita consumption during the fourth 
quarter is expected to be slightly above 
fourth-quarter 1987, For all of 1988, con- 
sumption is forecast to rise 9 percent, to 
16.5 pounds per capita. Withal-percent 
production increase projected for 1989, 
consumption should remain near 1988. 

Turkey prices for Eastern region hens 
were 70 cents per pound during August, 
above the 56 cents recorded last year. 
Prices likely will continue rising 
seasonally as holiday buying picks up 
during the founh quarter and production 
continues to slow. 

Hen turkey prices in the Eastern region 
probably averaged 72-73 cents during 
the third quaner. Greater pork supplies 
during the fourth quancr likely will hold 
turkey prices in the 78-82 cent range. 
Prices for all of 1988 may average 62-64, 
above the 58 cents of 1987. 

With projected first-quarter 1989 produc- 
tion below a year carrier, turkey prices 
likely will average 62-68 cents, substiin- 
tially above the 49 cents received in first- 
quaner 1988, Prices throughout 1989 
should be above 1988, and per capita sup- 
plies below. Prices for 1989 are 
projected to average 68*74 cents. 

Table Egg 
Production Down 

The flock size on August 1 was down 6,6 
percent from the most recent cyclical 
peak of November 1987 and down 3,5 
percent from a year earlier. The flock is 
expected to remain below 1987 for the 
restof the year. 

May, June, and July egg-type hatch num- 
bers were 12, 11, and 26 percent below a 

year earlier, respecdvely. On August 1 , 
the number of eggs in Incubators to 
produce layers was 24 percent below a 
year earlier. 



During January-July, table egg produc- 
tion was down 1,1 percent; however, 
July production alone was 2.5 percent 
below a year earlier For the remainder 
of 1988, production is expected to be 
well below a year earlier, because of the 
much smaller laying flock. 

Wholesale prices moved sharply higher 
from mid-June to iate July, In the 5 
weeks between June 20 and July 29, 
wholesale grade A prices in New York 
increased from 54,5 to 77.5 cents per 
dozen, a 42-perccni rise. During August, 
prices fell to 66,5 cents. 

For the first 7 months of the year, total 
egg production (table and hatching 
types) was 0,3 percent below a year ear- 
lier. Third-quarterproducuon likely was 
near 1,4 10 million dozen, a decline of 
nearly 2 percent from a year earlier. For 
the fourth quarter, a drop of nearly 3 per- 
cent is expected. 

First-quarter 1989 output is estimated at 
3 percent below the previous year, as the 
effects of a much-reduced laying flock 
persist. For 1989 in total, a decline of 
over 1 percent is expected. 

Third-quarter egg prices likely were 71 
to 72 cents per dozen. Fourth-quarter 
prices are expected to be between 7 1 and 

75 cents. Forallof I988,pricesareex- 
pected to average between 62 and 64, 
The 1 989 outJook calls for New York 
wholesale prices to strengthen to 70 to 

76 cents. 

Third-quarter net returns were projected 
to be negative by 3 to 4 cents per dozen, 
but returns likely will rise to near 
breakeven through second-quarter 1989, 

Third-quarter 1989 returns are expected 
to turn positive, while a su^ong perform- 
ance is expected in the fourth quarter of 
next year, 

Pfercapitaconsumpdonfor 1988 is 
forecast at 243 eggs, down 6 eggs from 
1987. The forecast for 1989 is 237. 

Drought Helps Lower 
Supplies of Milk, Cheese 

Cheese prices accelerated in August, fol- 
lowing slow, steady rises during late 
June and July. In early September, Ched- 
dar prices on the National Cheese Ex- 
change had risen almost 17 cents per 
pound for barrel style and 15 cents for 
40-pound blocks. These increases were 



generated by weakening milk produc- 
tion, brisk cheese sales, low cheese 
stocks, and rising prices for nonfat dry 
milk. 

Milk production was already losing 
momentum before the sharp feed cost in- 
crease created by the drought Although 
milk per cow recovered somewhat in 

July as animals adjusted to high tempera- 
tures, milk production probably will slip 
below a year earlier during the second 
half of 1988, 

Milk cow numbers likely will decline 
during the rest of the year, and low milk- 
feed price ratios should keep the increase 
in milk per cow relatively small. 

Commercial slocks of American cheese 
totaled only 305 million pounds on 
August I , ihe lowest on that date in al- 
most three decades. Holdings may not 
be sufficient to assure smooth flows 
through marketing channels this autumn. 
Additionally, cheese plants will not find 
it easy to pull milk away frombuuer 
nonfat dry milk plants because of strong 
prices for nonfat dry milk. 

Commercial cheese use rose 4 percent 
from a year earlier during April-June, 

boosted by favorable retail prices and 
consumer incomes. Sizable gains weie 
indicated for early summer Cheese 
demand may su^cngthen further in late 
1988. Direct Federal donations to the 
needy ended last spring. These con- 
sumers will buy some cheese when their 
stocks of donated cheese are exhausted. 

Cheese markets are likely to be tight 
during the rest of the year. However, 
most of the seasonal price rises probably 
have already occurred. 

Plants producing American cheese now 
have an advantage over other manufac- 
turers in competing for milk, and butter 
prices may slip as more cream becomes 
available. Unless milk output drops sud- 
denly or international prices of nonfat 
dry milk jump again, further cheese price 
rises probably will be modest. 

For further information^ contact: 
Kevin Bost, hogs; Mark Weimar, Bob 
Bishop, and Larry Witticki, broilers, 
turkeys, and eggs; Steve Reed, caidc; 
and James Miller, dairy. All arc at (202) 
786-1285. 
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OVERVIEW 



The higher world markcL prices ihat will 
come wiih lighter U.S. supplies of most 
crops in 1988/89 mean smaller US. ex- 
ports and a decline in the U.S. share of 
the vwld market of soinc crops, after 
severaJconsecuuve years of recovery. 
The U.S. will also lose market share in 
nee. the only major U.S. field crop 
whose production is expected to gain in 
1988/89. 

Wheat Production, 
Supplies Decline 

SignificanUy diminished domestic wheal 
production and declining beginning in- 
ventories have reduced U.S. supplies. 
Forecast at 3.1 billion bushels, supplies 
are down about 22 percent from a year 
earlier, to the lowest since 1979/80. 
Production in 1988/89 is projected at 1.8 
billion bushels, 14 percent below 
1987/88. 

The drought severely cut production of 
spring wheat in the northern Central 
Plains States. Hard red spring wheat out- 
turn in 1988/89 is forecast at 182 million 
bushels, more than 50 percent below last 
year. However^thequaliiy of this year's 
hard red spring and durum may be higher 
than earlier anticipated. 

Because of lower stocks and reduced out- 
put, the season-average market price for 
wheat is forecast between S3J5 and 
$3.95 per bushel, up from S2.57 in 
1987/88. Stocks are likely to fall below 
550 million bushels by the end of 
1988/89. Halfof the ending wheat 
stocks may be in the Farmer-Owned 
Reserve, with an additional 175 million 
in CCC inventories. 

For 1987 and 1988. more than 23 million 
wheat acres were taken out of produc- 
tion. For 1989 crops, smaller Acreage 
Reduction Program requirements will 
lead to greater planted area. 

Competitors* export supplies arc also 
down in 1988/89. Drought has cut 
Canadians wheat crop more than 40 per- 
cent and beginning slocks were relatively 
low. Argentina's production is expected 
to fall because dry weather cut plantings 
this summer. 



However^ the European Comniuniiy has 

large Slocks and a good crop. Higher 
world prices have cut the cost of EC ex- 
port subsidies. How much its exports 
will expand depends largely on how ag- 
gressively the EC promotes sales. 

The volume of world wheat trade is 
down 11 percent this year. Higher prices 
are rationing exporters' smaller supplies, 
and production among major importers is 
up. The Soviet Union, where production 
recovered after a poor crop last year^ is 
expected to cut its imports by one-third. 

China, Eastern Europe, and a number of 
smaller imponers are also likely to im- 
port less. Only a few countries, mostly 
in Asia, are expected to import more this 
year, because cereal stocks arc being 
rebuilt after last year's drought. 

U.S. wheat exports during 1988/89 
(July/June) arc projected to total 39.9 mil- 
lion tons, 8 percent below last year. The 
U.S. market share will rise slightly to 43 
percent. Canada's exports and market 
share will drop sharply. Canada is ex- 
pected to export only 11.6 million tons of 
wheat, about half of last year's total. EC 
exports are expected to expand to 18 mil- 
lion tons. 

Foreign Coarse Grain 
Output Rises 

While the drought cut 1988/89 U.S. 
coarse grain production by 37 percent, 
foreign production is unchanged. 
Foreign producers are harvesting a 
record com crop, and their sorghum 
production is up too. Foreign barley 
production is down, though, because of 
smaller crops in Canada and the USSR. 

Foreign exporters* production of coarse 
grains is forecast about equal to last year, 
despite 25 percent lower output in 
Canada, where ihe crop is the smallest in 
9 years. Importer production is down 
only 2 percent, and most of that is be- 
cause of a smaller barley crop in the 
USSR. Last year's Soviet coarse grain 
crop was exceptionally good. 

Despite good foreign crops and higher 
prices, a small increase in world coarse 
grain trade in 1988/89 is forecast. The 
86 million tons of total trade will mark 
the fourth consecutive year in the 82-86 
million ton range. This is more than 20 
million tons below the peak of ihe early 
I980*s. 



Com and barley trade are both expected 
to increase, while sorghum will show lit- 
tle change. Larger exports by Thailand 
and Argentina will offsetsmaller U.S. 
shipments of com, and EC barley exports 
will grow as U.S. and Canadian ship- 
ments drop. The U^. share of the world 
coarse grain market is forecast to drop to 
56 percent from 64 in 1987/88. 

U.S. Corn Production. 
Reduced Further 

Drought-parched U.S. com production in 
1988/89 is forecast under4.5 billion 
bushels, more than one-third below last 
year's outturn and almost half of ihe year 
before. Beginning inventories for 
1988/89, at over 4.3 billion bushels, en- 
sured ample supplies for the year and 
dampened price fluctuations. 

Taking advantage of early-season dry 
and mild conditions, farmers put in much 
of the com crop somewhat earlier than 
usual. However, drought stressed the 
crop throughout June, July, and August. 
lowa com yields are down over 60 per- 
cent this year from last. Illinois and In- 
diana are down by almost half, and Ohio 
is down more than 40 percent. Nebras- 
ka, where much of the com crop is ir- 
rigated, is down 15 percent. 

Reduced supplies are changing consump- 
. tion patterns. Com fed to livestock is 
forecast to decline to44 billion bushels, 
from around 4.7 billion in recent years. 
Com exports likely will drop 4 percent 
from a year earlier, to only 1.65 billion 
bushels. Despite the shortfall and in- 
creased competition from Southem and 
Northem Hemisphere countries, though, 
the United Stales will continue to 
dominate world com markets. 

World Rice Trade 
Rebounds 

The world will harvest a near-record rice 
crop in 1988/89, with production up 4.5 
percent as Asia recovers from last year's 
poor monsoon. IndiaandThailandare 
projected to have record or near-record 
crops after sharp reductions last year. 
China*s output is forecast down only 
slightly, despite both drought and flood- 
ing in parts of the central and southem 
rice regions. 

World rice trade during calendar 1989 is 
expected to rise 9 percent to 12.4 million 
tons. Largerexporter crops, particularly 
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in ihc United Slates and Thailandi will 
ease this year's tighi world supplies of 
long grain rice. Although U.S. exports 
will rise somewhat, the recovery of Thai 
exports will drop the U.S. share of the 
world market from last yearns unusually 
high 22 percent. Low world stocks will 
limit pric^ dec lines. 

U.S. rice outturn for 1988/89 is forecast 
at 152 million cwt, substantially above 
last year. Yields, however, are forecast 
at 5,332 pounds per acnCi down about 3 
percent from 1987/88 and the lowest 
since 1984. 

Lower yields partially mask the impact 
of a greatly expanded harvested area. 
Harvested rice area is estimated at almost 
2.9 million acres, 23 percent more than 

1987/88 and the largest since 1982/83. 

The increase in area includes all major 
producing States. Texas may lead the 
way with an expansion of almost 50 
percent. 

In all five of the major rice-producing 
States (Arkansas, California, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Texas), the crop 
developed at an average pace, wiih about 
80 percent headed by the end of August. 
Nonetheless, the crop was well behind 
the rapid development of 1987/88. 

Going into 1988/89, stocks were down 
20 million cwt from a year earlier and 46 
million from 2 ycar^ earlier, largely be- 
cause of Last year's lower output. So, 
domestic supplies are largely unchanged 
in 1988/89. 

Domestic use and exports are likely to ex- 
pand, and ending rice stocks for the year 
are forecast to fall by about 10 percent to 
tinder 29 million cwt — all free stocks. A 
season-average price of $5.00 to S7.00 
per cwt is likely this year, down from 
$6.95 in 1987/88 but well above the 
$3.75 of 1986/87. 

Foreign Oilseed Crops 
Large 

The world harvest of oilseeds in 1 988/89 
will drop only 2 percent from last year's 
record despite a 19 percent smaller U.S. 
crop. Foreigncropsof soybeans, cotton- 
seed, peanuts, and sunflowcrseed will all 
increase. Higher prices resulting from 



the poor U.S. crop are expected to lead to 
sharply higher Southern Hemisphere 
plantings this fall. 

The combined soybean area of Brazil 
and Argentina is forecast to rise 13 per- 
cent, and soybean production in the two 
countries is expected to total a record 3 1 
million tons. But smaller crops of major 
oilseeds arc projected in the European 
Community, because EC policymakers 
weakened production incentives and 
poor weather reduced yields. This is the 
first decline in EC production since 
1976/77. 

With prices higher, the volume of world 
oilseed trade in 1 988/89 is expected to 
fall 11 percent. Soybeans will account 
for most of the drop. U.S. soybean ex- 
ports are expected to decline 30 percent 
10 15 million tons (550 million bushels). 

The U.S. market share will drop from 72 
percent in 1987/88 to 59 percent this 
season. U.S.cxport$of soybean meal 
and soybean oil will show even larger 
percentage declines. The combined 
soybean exports of Argentina and Brazil 
are likely to increase 39 percent. 

The 1988 U.S. soybean crop likely will 
be the smallest in over a decade. Domes- 
tic soybean p-oduction fo^iecasts continue 
to show the yield impacts of summerlong 
heat and drought throughout the upper 
Midwest In contrast, soybeans in the 
Southeastern United States continue to 
prosper. 

U.S. outturn in 1988/89 is forecast at 
under 1.5 billion bushels, down from 1.9 
last year. Although prices for beans, 
meal, and oil have retreated from their 
seasonal peaks, bean and meal prices 
will average for the year at decade highs. 

Changes in Cotton Program 
Boost Export Prospects 

Through much of 1988, U.S. cotton has 
been largely uncompetitive in world 
markets. Recent modifications in the 
U.S. cotton program increased U.S. com- 
petitiveness and will mean more exports 
in 1988/89 than previously forecast. 

But, lai^e competitor crops and sales 
early in the year are expected to hold 
US. exports 1.3 million bales below the 
6.6 million shipped in 1987/88. This 
drops the U.S. sham of the world market 
to 22 percent, from 27 percent last year. 



Program changes include revisions not 
only in methods to estimate the transpor- 
tation adjusunent and other adjustment 

factors, but also In provisions of the price 
suppon loan program. 

When the U.S. upland cotton loan rate 
plus the sum of accnied interest and 
warehouse charges exceeds the adjusted 
world price, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will not require payment of thai 
poriionof the interest CCC will pay 
that portion of ihe warehouse charges 
that arc determined necessary to permit 
upland cotton loan collateral to be 
redeemed with cash at the adjusted world 
price. 

U.S. cotton production for 1988/89 is 
forecast at 14.7 million bales, slightly 
below 1987/88. Area harvested likely 
will be up 16 percent, but yields will be 
well below last year's record 706 pounds 
per acre. Carryin supplies, more than 5.5 
million bales, are the largest since 1 966. 

Cotton stocks are expected to build sig- 
nificanUy during 1988/89. Domestic 
mill use is forecast at 6.9 million bales, 
down about 1 percent from the average 
of the 2 previous years. 

A decline in U.S. exports will limit total 
use to just over 12 million bales, com- 
pared with more than 14 million in 
recent years. By the end of the season, 
domestic cotton stocks may exceed 8 mil- 
lion bales, almost 50 percent above 
1987/88. [Frederic Suris (202) 786- 
1824 and James Cole (202) 786-1840} 

For further inrormatioii, contact: Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat: Janet Livezcy, 
domestic rice; Peter Riley, world feed 
grains; James Cole, domestic feed grains; 
Tom Btckcnon, world oilseeds; Roger 
Hoskin, domestic oiLsccds; Carolyn Whit- 
ton, world cotton: Bob Skinner, domestic 
cotton; Jtm Schaub. domestic peanuts. 
World information (202) 786-1824; 
domesuc (202) 786-1840. 
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Generic Certificate Update 

AsofJuJy 31, 1988, aboulS21.8 billion 
of generic certificates had been issued 
since April 1986. Ccrtiricatc redemp- 
tions as of Sepiembcr 6, 1988, totaled 
$19.7biUion, Cash redemptions forcer- 
tificaics totaled an additional S90.3 mil- 
lion as of August 10, 1988, placing 
near-term availability of certificates at 
$20 billion. 

Certificate exchanges during June- 
August totaled more than $3.6 billion. 
This was the largest volume exchanged 
in a single quarter since the program 
began in April 1986. The activity was 
due in part to the drought-indixred spike 
in feed grain prices. 

CeniTicatc exchanges have slowed some- 
what in recent weeks. Wecldy exchan- 
ges from mid-July through September 6 
averaged approximately $120 million, 
down from over S250 million a week 
from June through mid-July. 

Com continues to account for the 
majority of exchanges, about 84 percent 
since May3l, 1988. Over 390 million 
bushels of CCC -owned com were ex- 
changed during June-Augusti ap- 
proximately 34 percent of total com 
exchanges during the period. 

Byconu'ast.only 19 million bushels of 
CCC -owned wheat were exchanged 
daring June-August. Exchanges for 
wheat are typically light over this period 
because of the availability of new-crop 
wheat 

Bids for generic certificates during 
August ranged from par to 101 percent 
of face value. 



A decision was due by October 1 on 
whether any portion of the program pay- 
ments to be mailed to farmers in October 
will be made in certificates. These pay- 
ments total approximately $3 billion. 
They include 1987 Findley deficiency 
payments for com and sorghum and an- 
nual rental payments due participants in 
the Conservation Reserve Program, 

If certificates are not included in these 
payments, the primary source of certifi- 
cates in the near temi will continue to be 



bonuses paid through the Export En- 
hancement Program (EEP). Issuances in 
the fonn of EEP bonuses have averaged 
approximately $30 million a week since 
October 1987. 

The recent high volume of exchanges 
suggests tight supplies over the coming 
months, with the tightness becoming 
more acute later this fall if the demand 
for CCC -owned wheat increases as it did 
last year and demand for OOC-owned 
com icmains high. (Joe Glauber (202) 
786-1840] 



Cumuiatlve Generic Certificate Exchanges as of September 6, 1988 



CcxTmodity 1/ 


Unit 


CCC 
Inventory Z/ 


Producer 
toans 


Tot at 


Food grains 














Wheat 
Votune 
Value 

Rice 
Votune 
Vatue 




Hit. 
Hit. 

Hit. 
Hit. 


bu. 

t 

cut 


7it9.7 
1,928.6 

154. a 


622.3 

1,574.7 

0.4 
1.6 


1,372.0 
3,503.3 

42.5 
155.6 


Feed grains 














Corn 
VolLTie 
Value 




Hit. 
Hit. 


bu. 


1,262.9 
2,553.2 


7.077.1 
12.10S.9 


8,340.0 
14,662.0 


Grain torghi 

Volune 

Value 
Barley 

VoLuT»e 

Valiie 


j^ 


Hil. 
Hil. 


bu. 


150.0 
276.5 


459,0 
662.0 


609. 
936.5 




Hit. 
Hit. 


bu. 


92.4 
K5.2 


160.9 
262,9 


253.3 

408.0 


Cotton 

Voli^nO 




Hit. 


bates 


-90 


6,32 


7.22 


Rye, o»t», J 
Vatue 


soybeans 


Hit- 


t 


23,8 


34,0 


57,8 


Totat vatue 


3/ 


Hit. 


t 


5,081,2 


14,644,0 


19.725.2 



1/ Other prograrr conrodfties, for ^Jch few or no exchanges have 
been made, include hooey, nonfat dry •Ilk, butter, and cheese. 
2/ CCC Loans as of Septefit>er 2, 1988. 3/ Does not Include values 
for cotton exchanges. 

Source: Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, USOA, 



Certificate Issuances and Exchanges, 


April 1986 to August 1988 














' Exchanges - 








Period Carryin 


Issuances Corn 


Wheat 


Other 


Carryout 


Premium 



t mit. 



Apr, -Nov. 86 

Dec. -Feb. 87 

Mar. -May 87 

June^Aug, 87 
Sept, -Nov. 87 

Oec.-Feb. 88 

Mar. -Hay 88 

June-Aug, 88 



0.0 

1,217.6 
1,923.9 
2,049.6 

2,066.6 
2,882.5 

4,017.6 
3,960.4 



2,725.7 

2.004.5 1/ 
3,407.9 

1.240.6 2/ 
3,127.9 3/ 
4.838,6 
2,723.8 
1.721,5 4/ 



875.0 
1,035,2 
2 565.1 

932.5 
1,682.2 
2,460.3 
2;077.1 
2,981.9 



385.8 
180.6 
539.2 
217.3 
419.6 
953,2 
534.2 
269,3 



247.3 
82.2 

178,0 
73.7 

210.3 
290.0 
169,7 
305,5 



1,217.6 
1,923.9 
2,049.6 
2,066.6 
2,882,5 
4,017,6 
3,960.4 
2 125.2 



Percent 

113.1 
105.4 

103.4 
106.5 
105.5 
103.7 
100.1 
99,4 



1/ Through 1/31/87, 2/ Through 7/31/87. 3/Through 10/31/87, 4/Through 7/31/88, 
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Nonciirus Fruit Output Down, 
Citrus Prospects Good 

Despite late spring freezes, hail storms, 
hot and dry weather, and the stress of last 
season's heavy production on apple 

trees, 1988 noncitrus fhiit output likely 
will be about the same as in recent years. 
However, ii will be short of the 1 987 
record^ 

September I forecasts of production for 
1 1 major tree fruits and grapes stood at 
12.9 million short ions, down lOperccnt 
from last year, but 7 percent above 1986. 
A 23-perccnt drop in apple production 
led the decline, overshadowing gains in 
grapes and peaches. 

The September 1 forecast places 1988 
apple production at4.04 million short 
tons, down from 5.3 million last season, 
but up from 3.9 million in 1986. The 
greatest drop will occur in Washington 
State, where tree stress from last year's 
large crop, combined with varied bloom 
and fruit set this spring, diminished 
production prospects. 

Dry and hot weather in the Central States 
kept apples there small and light. Timely 
July rains in New York and New 
England helped apple size there, but 
production is forecast below last season. 

Grape production will exceed 1986 and 
1987 by about 5 percent. Typically, 
about 90 percent of U.S. grapes are 
grown in California. 

Peach production exceeded 1987's out- 
put by 4 percent despite dry conditions in 
the Eastern States and extensive hail 
damage in South Carolina. Pear output 
is down 13 percent from last year's 
record, but it is 7 percent more than in 
1986. 

Citrus output in 1988/89 probably will 
exceed last season. Rainfall generally 
was adequate throughout the summer, 
and trees of all agef show abundant new 
growth. 

The 1988/89 California navel orange 
crop is forecast 1 1 percent higher than 
last season and 1 percent higher than 
1986/87. Industry estimates for Califor- 
nia-Arizona lemons place the 1988/89 
crop larger than last season. 



Fali Potato Crop Smaller 

U.S. potato production likely will decline 
5 to 7 percent from 1987 despite large 
winter and spring output Drought- 
reduced yields and lower acreage cut 
summer output 14 percent from a year 
earlier. Excessive heat and drought hurt 
the all-important fall crop. Fall potatoes 
account for about 88 percent of all 
production. Grower prices will average 
higher than in 1987. 

Dry bean production was forecast on Sep- 
tember I at 19.8 million cwt, down 25 
percent from last season and 13 percent 
below 1986. Production is expected 
below the average of the previous 3 
years in Michigan, Idaho, and North 
Dakota. However,dry bean output in 
Colorado and Nebraska likely will rise. 

Dry beans in Minnesota and North 
Dakota, grown without irrigation, suf- 
fered the most damage from the summer 
draught. With yields 50 percent or more 
lower than last year and acreage for har- 
vest down 7 percent, Minnesota and 
North Dakota output will decline about 
54 percent. Michigan dry bean output 
will decline nearly 50 percent from last 
season, because of a 43-pcn:ent drop in 
harvested area and a 13-percent reduc- 
tion in yields. Grower prices for dry 
beans will exceed last season's. 

Midwest vegetable canners report less- 
than-pianned output of green peas, snap 
beans, sweet corn, beets, carrots, and 
lima beans because of the drought. 
F.o.b. prices for most of these products 
by late summer were 25 to 35 percent 
above last year. The Consumer Price 
Index for processing vegetables changed 
very htiJe during the summer, but it may 
rise this fall and winter, as higher 
wholesale prices work their way through 
the marketing channel. 

Contract production of processing 
tomatoes rase 9 percent from last season. 
This production accounted for almost 99 
percent of all processing tomatoes in 
1987. Most processing tomatoes are 
grown in California and were not hurt by 
dry weather. 

Drought Dims 

Sugar Production Prospects 

US. beet and cane sugar production for 
crop year 1988/89 is forecast at 6,8 mil- 



lion short tons, 7 percent below last 
season. 

Beet sugar accounts for the fall; the 
drought reduced beet yields in Min* 
ncsota, North Dakota, Michigan, and 
Ohio. Sugarbcet production in Min- 
nesota and North Dakota, which usually 
produce about 30 percent of ihe U.S. 
crop, is forecast 23 percent lower than 
last season. 

Cane sugar output is forecast at 3.38 mil- 
lion tons, up almost 50JXX) from last 
year. Florida's sugarcane is in good con- 
dition. Weather was favorable for 
growth during August. 

Sugar yields in Hawaii were running 
below a year earlier in August as a result 
of heavy rains and high night tempera- 
tures. Louisiana sugarcane is shorter 
than normal but ample August rain 
caused some recovery in growth. 

U.S, sugar deliveries totaled 6.05 million 
tons during the first three quarters of 
1987/88, compared with 5.90 million for 
the same period a year earlier. Sugar 
consumption for 1 987/88 is estimated at 
8,25 million tons, 2*5 percent higher than 
the previous year. The growlh, which 
results from increased use in bakery, 
cereal, confectionery, and dairy products, 
likely will continue during 1988/89, but 
at a slower pace, reaching about 8,35 m il- 
lion tons. 

U.S. raw sugar prices fell more than 2 
cents per pound, from nearly 24 cents, 
following the July 22 announcement of a 
300,000-ton increase in the U.S. sugar 
import quota. The quota for 1988 stands 
at 1.057 million tons. 

Tobacco Production Up^ 
Prices Weaken Slightly 

Tobacco production is forecast up 10 per- 
cent from 1987 because of more acreage 
and higher yields. Despite dry weather 
in July and early August, both flue-cured 
and burley yields arc higher than last 
year. However, last year's burley yields 
were down because of dry weather and 
poor curing conditions, and this year's 
yields are still below normal. 

With prospects for larger production, 
midseason auction prices for flue-cured 
tobacco were running slighiJy lower than 
a year earlier despite higher supports for 
1988, relatively good quality, and larger 
exports. 
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Although domestic cigarette consump- 
tion is fallingjarger cigarette production 
was encouraged by greater exports, par- 
ticularly to Asian markets where trade 
restrictions have been lifted. 

Exports of unmanufactured tobacco in 
the first 6 months of 1988 rose 21 per- 
cent from last year. The hike resulted 
from relatively good quality in the 1987 
flue-cured crop, a less expensive dollar, 
and delayed shipmeniof some 1987 
sales. Total leaf exports for 1988 probab- 
ly will exceed last year. [GlennZepp 
(202)7861883} 

For further tnfomiation, contact: Berfl 
Huang, fruit; Shannon Hamm, 
vegetables; Peter BuzzaneU, sweeteners 
Vemer Grisc, tobacco. All aic at (202) 
786^1886. 
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Nonfat Dry Milk Exports: 
Raise U*S. Prices 

International markets for nonfat dry milk 
products changed between mid- 1987 and 
mid-1988. In mid-l987Jniemaiionat 
prices had just risen slightly because of 
fairly strong import demand by less 
developed countries. However, large 
stocks made funhcr price gains 
problematic. Supportstocks were large 
in the EC despite efforts to shrink ihcm. 
The U.S. surplus had been lowered but 
was still sizable. 

By mid"l988, world stocks were low and 
international prices had doubled. For the 
first time in memory, commercial export 
demand for nonfat dry milk had become 
important in the U.S. dairy outlook. 

The ultimate cause of the tighter markets 
was the drop in EC and U.S. milk 
surpluses after the early 1980's, The EC 
used milk prodtiction quotas to reduce 
output. In the United States, tower sup- 
port prices, the Dairy Termination 
Program, and a growing domestic market 
dropped the surplus. Reduced produc- 
tion of nonfat dry milk did not affect in- 
ternational prices immediately because 
stocks were still large. 

By mid- 1987, government stocks were 
dropping rapidly, U.S. Government 
stocks were 157,000 metric tons, only 
one-fourth of their 1984 peak. The EC 
had been less successful at reducing 



stocks, and intervention stocks, although 
falling, still came to 777,000 tons. A 
year later, the EC and itie United States 
together had less than 100,000 tons in 
support stocks. 

In mid- 1 987, international prices were 
about $800 per metric ton, up from about 
$700 at the stan of 1987 but less than 
half the domestic U.S. price. Since then, 
international prices have risen steadily, 
reaching SI, 600-$l,700 by mid-1988. 
By mid- 1988 the international market 
was already pulling domestic nonfat dry 
milk prices above the U.S. support pur* 
chase price of S 1 ,604 per ton, and sup- 
port purchases ceased. 

By early September, conditions had 
tightened further. Essentially no govern- 
ment-owned nonfat dry milk was avail- 
able for purchase anywhere in the world. 
U-S. producers had made agreements Vd 
export at least 65,000 tons, mostly for 
delivery by the winter of 1988/89. U.S, 
domestic prices generally were above the 
international prices of S 1 ,700-Sl ,800 ex- 
cept on the West Coast, 

Higher international prices and exports 
of nonfat dry milk substitutes helped 
raise prices for the substitute products. 
In mid* 1 988, dry buttermilk prices were 
pushed up about equal to nonfat dry milk 
prices; as recently as the spring of 1987, 
drybattemnilk sold for only ihree-fourths 
of the nonfat dry milk price. The effects 
on prices of whey protein concentrate 
were even larger, and mid-1 988 prices 
were up one-third from a year earlier. 

Casein prices were raised directly by in- 
ternational nonfat dry milk prices; sup- 
pliers to the international market shift 
skim milk into either casein or nonfat dry 
milk production until returns are equal. 

Since mid-1988, casein or casein-whey 
mixtures have been slightly more expcn* 
sive than domestic skim solids. Some 
shifting from casein to skim solids 
probably has occurred. Higher casein 
prices likely have also squeezed makers 
of cheese analogs, which are produced 
from casein. 

Prospects for additional exports of nonfat 
dry miik are uncertain. Further interna- 
tional price su^ngih is possible as 
production declines seasonally in the 
Northern Hemisphere. Additional export 
supplies would have to be bid away from 
domestic users in exporting countries. 
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Importers may start ID resist higher 
prices, though. Less developed countries 
are the major importers of nonfat dry 

milk. Although milk plays an important 
nutritional role there (particularly for 
children), financial resources are limited 
in many of these countries. 

The United States is not in a position to 

export milk productseasily. Decades of 
isolation from the international market 
have left an industry oriented to domestic 
users and the Government. Assembling 
large quantities for export might be dif- 
ficult and costly, particularly since much 
of the easily exported surplus from the 
West is already committed for export. 

Even so, increases in international prices 
would result in additional U.S. exports 
and in domestic price increases for non- 
fat dry milk and substitutes. [James 
Miller (202) 786-1770] 

■ How Does Drought Affect 
Seasonal Corn Price Patterns? 

The change in the price of a commodity 
over time may include a long-ienn trend, 
a cyclical swing requiring several years 
to complete, a seasonal pattern within the 
crop marketing year, and a random move- 
ment Drought shifts the seasonal pat- 
tern. 

A drought affects the price not only 
during the marketing year of the drought- 
reduced crop (1988/89) but also during 
the prior or old-crop year (1987/88), be- 
cause drought during die growing season 
causes prices to increase before harvest. 

So, the seasonal price movement for both 
drought and predrought years differs 
from that in years unaffected by drought. 
(The harvest season for com is Septem- 
ber through November. Thus, the 
1988/89 marketing year extends from 
September 1, 1988, through August 31. 
1989), 

Season-Average Price 
Above Loan Rate 

An indicator of the market year average 
price for com is die raiio of ending 
stocks \o use. Higher prices tend to be as- 
sociated with lower stocks or higher use. 
When stocks are large relative to use. 
marketings drive prices down toward the 
loan rate, which acts as a floor because 
famiCTS can store their com and keep it 
off the market. 



Prtrjecteci Monthly Corn Prices In 1966/89 



Oct. 
I Kov. 

Jan. 
Feb. 

H^rch 

Apr. 

June 

1 Jutv 

Aug« 



Farm 
prices' 



Z.S6 
Z.U 
2.40 
2.43 
Z.U 
2.U 

Z.A9 
Z.54 
Z.58 
2.64 
2.62 
2.44 



•Based on s projected S2.50-per-bushet farw price \n 19flfl/89 arvl 
using the typtcat monthty pattern for a drought year. 



Drought Shffls Seasonal Com Fences 

Parcam of seasonal average price 
110 



105 



100 




0.Z5 

0.28 
0.32 
0.29 
D.26 
0.20 

0.21 
0.22 
0.17 
0.16 
0,14 
0.13 




In 1985 and 1986, prices averaged well 
below the loan rate because of a large 
volume of generic certificates and the op- 
portunity to sell com using the 'TIK-and- 
roll" procedure. On ihc other hand. 
when supply is limited relative ID 
demand, as !i is this year, buyers bid 
prices well above the loan rate. 

For 1988/89, the disappearance of com is 
estimated at 7J billion bushels, and en- 
ding stoclcs at 1£ billion. Thus, theex- 
pccted ending stocks-to-use ratio is 2 L9 
percent. Using the historical price 
relationship, the season -average price 
given a ratio of 21 ,9 percent would be 
about 72 cents above the loan rate of 
$L77, or about $2.50^ 



Seasonal Patterns Differ 

Seasonal com price patterns since 1970 
were examined for drought, predrought, 
and normal years. 

In normal years, prices tend to increase 
through June and then drop. This 
reflects heavy marketings during harvest, 
accumulating storage costs during the 
year, and farmers' anticipation of a good 
upcoming harvest and their need to sell 
old-crop com to free storage for the new 
crop. 

During the marketing year for the 
drought-reduced crop, the price ap- 
proximates the pattern of normal years 

except that it begins the year stronger 
and ends weaker; the rise from seasonal 
low in November lo high in June is less 
pronounced, and the decline during 
August is greater 

Prices appear to be less volatile during,, 
the marketing year for the drought- 
reduced crop dian the other years. The 
drought years used were 1970/71, 
1980/81, and 1983/84. In these years, 
yield was reduced by more than 10 per- 
cent from die historic trend (this year's 
com crop is down 37 percent). 

The drought of 1974 was excluded; that 
drought boosted prices, but die effect of 
prkre controls on livestock feeders' 
demand for com caused com prices to be- 
have much differently than in the other 
drought years. 

The seasonal price pattern for the first 
half of a year before adroughi also fol- 
lows the paitem for normal years. 

However, the uncertainty posed by the 
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drought boosts prices in July and August 
as farmers tend to hold oJd-crop com. 
The predrought seasonal price patterns 
examined were from crop years 1969/70, 
1979/80. and 1982/83, 

Based on a market year average price of 
$2.50, monthly prices in 1988/89 can be 
expected to start in September a little 
above the likely season average, fall to 
the mid-$2.40*s this winter, rise to the 
mid-$2.60'sby June,and then fall if a 
normal harvest is anticipated next 
September. 

Season averages were also computed for 
the cash com price in Sl Louis. The his- 
torical spread between St. Louis cash 
prices and farm prices can be used to es- 
timate farm prices from observed Sl- 
Louis prices. 

In prcdrought and drought years, the 
price spread was wider than usual in the 
months of rising com prices and nar- 
rower in months of price declines. This 
suggests a constant percentage markup. 
The average spread was different in dif- 
ferent types of years. The monthly pat- 
tems in all three types of years tended to 
be the same for both the St. Louis price 
and the price received by farmers. [Allen 
Baker and Keith Menzie (202) 786-1840} 



■ 1980's Dring New Setting 
For Dry Bean Producers 

Markets for dry beans are dramatically 
different now than they were in the early 
1980' s, when bean exports were boom- 
ing and prices were high. Because of 
relatively low U.S. demand and high 
bean consumption in other countries, the 
export market is a major focus of U.S. 
dry bean producers. However, volatile 
dry bean exports since 1980 have in- 
fluenced U.S^ dry bean prices and 
production. 

In the U,S., an average of only 6 or 7 
poundsof pinto, navy, and oUierdry 

beans are eaten each year, and most con- 
sumers do not consider beans either a 
delicacy or an everyday meal New 
York's and San Francisco's Chinatowns 
are among the few places in this country 
where sweet bean paste and other bean 
delicacies are consumed. 

In contrast with the United States, annual 
bean consumption in the UK is over 17 
pounds per person and baked beans are 



served at Least once a week in 93 percent 
of UK households. Bean consumption in 
Mexico, primarily pinto and other 
colored beans, may be as much as 40 
pounds per person annually. 

Greater Competition 
From Asia 

In 1980, the United States was the largest 
dry bean exporter in the wodd. India, 
Brazil, and Mexico produced more dry 
beans than the United States, but their 
domestic consumption was high. 

However, Asia has stepped up exports 
dramatically during the 1980's, surpass- 
ing the United States m 1983, In 1980, 
the United States exported 579,254 
meiric tons of dry beans and Asia ex- 
ported 319.879 tons. By 1986, Asia ex- 
ported 903,032 tons, while the United 
Slates exported only 400,708. 

The biggest customer for U.S. bean ex- 
ports in 1980 was Mexico, Rising 
Mexican income from the booming oil in- 
dustry boosted demand in the early 
l980*s. When Mexican bean production 
fell because of a drought, U.S, pinto ex- 
ports to Mexico skyrock,eied lo 8.4 miN 
lioncwtin 198L 

By 1982, though, Mexico's oil industry 
was waning, bean stocks had been 
rebuilt, and a self-sufficiency program 
fordiy beans was in effect, U.S, pinto 
exports fell to 2 million cwt in 1982 and 
to 349,000 in 1983. Even so, Mexico is 
still a major dry bean importer, 

U.S. pinto exports to Mexico had 
climbed back to 2,5 million cwt by 1986, 
The dramatic fluctuation in pinto exports 
is the primary reason for the large 
variability in total U.S, diy bean exports 
since 1980, Navy, great northern, and 
kidney beans varied by less than 1 mil- 
lion cwt, while pintos fluctuated by as 
much as 8 million cwt from one year to 
the next. 

The largest importer of U.S, beans by 
1987 was the UK, taking primarily navy 
beans, UK imports increased from 
47,042 meu-ic tons in 1980 to 72,821 in 
1987, Mexico was the second largest 
customer in 1987, importing 31,376 
metric tons. Japan was the third largest, 
taking 23^25 metric tons, primarily red 
beans. 



One reason for the increasing U,S. sales 
to the UK is that consumers there in- 
creased their bean consumption during 
the 1980* s. A popular diet book is 
credited with effecting the increase by 
recommending beans as a chewy, high- 
fiber food which can stop hunger pangs 
and help dieters lose weight. 

Promotions Stepped Up 
In UK 

Increased U.S. exports to the UK may 
also have resulted from steppcd-upU.S. 

promotional efforts. The Foreign 
Agriculture Service funded $300,000 
through the Targeted Export Enh:mce- 
ment (TEA) program for diy bean adver- 
tisements in the UK from October 1987 
through September 1988. 

Promotional plans of the U.S. dry bean 
industry arc focusing on branded adver- 
tising in the UK Also, the Nebraska Dry 
Bean Council, the Michigan Bean Ship- 
pers Association, and other sections of 
the industry are petitioning USDA for 
$4.3 million in TEA funds for worldwide 
promouon, depending on the outcome of 
the UK pilot program. 

U.S. dry bean production has fallen since 
the soaring levels of the early l980*s. 
when prices jumped along with exports. 
When the export market fell in 1982 and 
1983, production also shrank. 

U,S.dry bean production was 318 mil- 
lion cwt in 1981 and fell to 15.5 million 
cwt by 1983, when Mexico quit import- 
ing vast quantities of pintos and the more 
expensive dollar matie imports of U.S, 
products less atu-active* 

Bean prices had fallen to a 5-year low in 
1987. By then, exports were recovering 
because of increased demand from tl»e 
UK and other industrialized countries, as 
well as from developing countries where 
incomes have risen and beans are a 
major part of the diet. 

Dry bean production has increased in the 
last 3 years, from 22.2 million cwt in 
1985 to 22.9 million in 1986 and 26.3 
million in 1987, However, output is ex- 
pected to fall in some major bean- 
producing States in 1988 because of the 
drought. Production in Michigan. Idaho. 
and Nonh Dakota is expected to fall 
below the previous 3 ycar^average, but 
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U.$. Dry Bean Exports 
Volatile In the 1980's 




Crop year 



1 987/$B forecast 



the California crop likely will remain un- 
changed. Output increases are an- 
ticipaDed in Colorado and Nebraska. 

North Dakota, where few bean acres are 
irrigated, wiU probably suffer the most 
damage from the drought, with a 50- 
percent decline in yield from the pre- 
vious year. With acreage reduced, the 
North Dakota crop will see a total 53-pcr- 
cent drop. 

California, where most bean acreage is ir- 
rigated, increased area slightly when the 
threat of a drought in the Midwest 
materialized. This brought area in 
California up to a level 5 percent below 
last year. With an expected 5 percent in- 
crease in yield, the drought -induced area 
increase wiU bring California's produc- 
tion up nearly to last yearns* 

Michigan was the leading bean producer 
throughout the 1970's and the early 
1980's. But the economic value of 
production is increasing faster in other 
Stales, In 1984. California became the 
top State in value of production and it 
held that spot again in 1 986 and 1 987, 
Michigan had the highest value in 1985, 
and likely will not be the top producer in 
1988 because of the drought. 

Growers Diversifying 

Michigan specializes in navy beans. 
Califomta in blackeyed peas and lima 



beans, and North Dakota in pinlo beans, 
and the lelalive profltabibty of these 
beans has shifted among these regions 
since the early 1980*s. 

While most StaDCS specialize in a par- 
ticular bean, small amounts of a broader 
range of beans are now being grown in 
many States. In 1980, for example, only 
7 States grew kidney, smal I whiDC, or gar- 
banzobeans, bulby 1987, 16 States grew 
at least one of these. Growers have been 
diversifying their bean mix to hedge 
against the uncertain market. 

Broadened expon demand for dry beans 
has improved prospects for U.S, 
producers in the late 1980's, However, 
they face increased competition from 
relatively new exporters as well as from 
traditional competitors. 

Canada has traditionally competed with 
the U.S. for the UK navy bean market, 
with each country providing about half 
of the UK'simport needs. U.S. 
producers are concerned that the 
Canadian Tri -Partite subsidy program, 
which was expanded last year to include 
dry beans, may hurt U.S. exports to the 
UK. 

Americans have become more health- 
conscious in recent years, consuming 
more fresh fruit and vegetables and 
fewer products with cholesterol. The 
U.S. dry bean industry is advertising 
health benefits from consuming beans. 
Domestic demand for dry beans, which 
has been relatively stable for 1 5 years, 
could increase in the late l980*s. 
[Catherine Greene (202) 786-1884} 
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EXCHANGE RATE 
VOLATILITY & AG TRADE 

The exchange rate is an important deter- 
minant of a country *s balance of trade. 
For foreign customers, an expensive U.S^ 
dollar raises the cost and reduces the 
volume of their U,S. purchases. At the 
same time, the less expensive foreign cur- 
rency translates into cheaper foreign 
goods for U.S. consumers, raising the 
US. demand for imports. 

Although itis well known that a high dol- 
lar shrinks foreign demand for U.S. 
goods, what is less well understood is 
how exchange niie volatility affects 
demand. The flexible exchange rate sys- 
tem, adopted in the early 1970*s, has 
been accompanied by wide fiuctuations 
in exchange rates and in trade. 

Volatility can be defined in a number of 
ways. A simple measure, the one used 
here, is an average of the percentage 
changes in the dollar's value, regardless 
of whether they are posiuve or negative. 
This measure indicates how much the ex- 
change rale tends to change from one 
period to the next. 

The standard deviation, a measure com- 
monly used in statistics, gauges devia- 
tions from the average value, A third, 
less-used measure of N-olatiliiy examines 
how much an exchange rate varies from 
somccquilibrium value, but often there 
are difficulties in defining that 
equilibrium. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



us. agrtCuMural trade balance 
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The exchange rate — ihe price of dollars 
in oihcr currencies — can be compaied 
wiihoihcr prices. The accompanying 
table shows, for five industrial counties. 
average quarterly percentage changes in 
nominal exchange rates, ihe consumer 
price index, and ihc industrial price 
index. Three difTcreni iJme periods are 
compared: the fuL period during which 
exchange rales have floated (1974-87); 
the first half of Ihis period (1974 80); 
and the second half (1981-87). 

Exchange Rates More Volatile 
Than Prices 

For ihe full period of floating exchange 
rates, the rales have been more volatile 
ihan either ihe industrial or ihe consumer 
price index for all countries except 
Canada. Price index volatility generally 
decreased from the early period lo the 
later one. Exchange rates, however, 
were more volatile in the later period in 
almost all cases. 

For example, ihc price of the French 
franc in U.S. dollars fluctuated plus or 
minus 2.72 percent on average from one 
quarter to the next during the early 
period. By the later period, the fluctua- 
tions doubled to 5.42 percent per quarter. 
Exchange rate variability has not 
declined over time, as was predicted by 
advocates of the floating exchange rate 
system. 

Volatile exchange rates can reduce trade- 
Importers of U.S. products arc often re- 
quired to pay in U.S. dollars. Because 
the exchange rate may change between 
the time orders are placed and the time 
payment is due, importers arc uncertain 
of the actual cost (bi their own currency). 
This uncertainty may reduce the amount 
ordered. Persistent volatility in the ex- 
change rate may induce importers to seek 
new sources of supply, or to Intensify 
domestic production. 

The degree to which exchange rate 
volatility affects the demand for U.S. 
commodities depends on ihe amount of 
uncertainty importers arc willing lo 
withstand, their ability to substitute 
domestic for imported commodities. 
their access to other foreign suppliers, 
and their access to and knowledge of 
foreign currency markets. 

Sectors of an economy that are depend- 
ent on international trade are more sus- 
ceptible to exchange rate volatility than 
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other sectors. Agriculture, a trade- 
dependent sector for many countries, 
may be particularly vulnerable. 
Economists have shown that exchange 
ratevolaillity has had a small but harm- 
ful effect on manufactured goods U'ade. 
Agricultural trade has also been shown to 
be sensitive to volatility according to 
studies by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City and others- 

Effects Oft Soybean Exports 
Examined 

The effect of exchange rate volatility on 
soybean trade was examined for three 
major importers of U.S. soybeans: 
Japan, France, and Spain. Results 
showed that volatility reduced the 
demand for U^S- soybeans slightly 
during 1974-85. 

French and Spanish soybean imports are 
more susceptible to exchange rate 
volatility than Japanese. Perhaps 
Japanese importers are more adept at 
using forward currency markets. The 
Japanese rely almost exclusively on the 
United States for soybeans. They may 
react to exchange rate variability by 
reducing piofit margins in the short term 
rather than by rcdticing imports. 

Both Spain and France, results showed, 
are more apt lo shift orders for soybeans 
to South America or substitute soybean 
meal for soybean imports. During the 
more volatile second half of the floating 
rate period, imports were found to be just 
as sensitive 10 exchange rate volatility as 
during the first half, indicating that im- 



porters had not become accustomed to 
floating exchange rates. 

Reducing Volatility 
Is Difficult 

It is difficult to prescribe macroeconomic 
policies to reduce variation in exchange 
rates, particularly in view of the uncer- 
tainty surroimding the causes of ex- 
change rate movements. Managing the 
exchange rate to ensure stability can be 
difficult because the effects of exchange 
rate variation differ among sectors of the 
economy. 

Policies which stabilize exchange rates 
provide benefits such as reducing short- 
and long-term trade cfTccis, as well as 
diminishing economic distortions created 
by abrupt movements in capital flows. 
On the other hand, to stabilize its ex- 
change rate a country often must subor- 
dinate domestic goals, such as those 
related to inflation. 

For an importer, using fwward markets 
for foreign currency can reduce the ef- 
fects of exchange rate volatility. Im- 
porters anticipating a need for dollars can 
contract today to buy dollars in the future 
at a guaranteed price, the forward ex- 
change rate. 

But there are risks and constraints as- 
sociated with forward markets. The 
main risk derives fi-om the fact that the 
forward market does not always accurate- 
ly predict exchange rates. If the forward 
rate is higher than the future spot rate* im- 
porters who bought dollars in the for- 
ward market will suffer a loss. 
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The cost of using the forward market in- 
creases as exchange rate volatility in- 
creases. Thus, the greater the need to 
avoid exchange rate changes, the larger 
the risk to the forward-market user. 

Forward markets may not offer con- 
venient contract lengths for many im- 
porters. Lengths arc typically less than a 
year, while some commodity agreements 
are longer than that. Moreover, to 
predict foreign ctirrency needs, an im- 
porter must accurately predict import 
needs, often difficult to do. 

Finally, not all currencies are actively 
traded in a forward market. Countries 
with less popular currencies may pay 
higher prices for U.S. dollars than other 
countries. 

Developing countries are becoming in- 
creasingly reliant on U^S exports. Ex' 
change rates of developing countries 
whose currencies are not pegged to the 
dollar often exhibit large variations, and 
forward markets may be Less available to 
these importers. Intcr-EC trade, on the 
other hand, occurs under a more stable 
exchange rate system, with actively 
traded currencies. 

Reducing the effects of exchange rate 
volatility for the countries and sectors 
most affected may be more appropriate 
than seeking to stabilize exchange rates. 
There are several ways to do this: 

• Foreign customers not accustomed 

to using forward markets could be in- 
troduced to these markets. 

• Exports could be priced in third cur- 
rencies that are readily available to 
both buyer and seller if one nation's 
currency is not actively traded in es- 
tablished markets. 

• Export firms in the United Slates 
may invoice goods in foreign curren- 
cy, thereby assuming some of the 
currency risk borne by importers. 

• Exporters couEd guarantee an ex- 
change rate for the date payment is 
due. 

[Margot Anderson (202) 786-140]) 



OUTLOOK FOR FOOD AID 
TO NEEDIEST NATIONS 

While short supplies of coffee, oranges, 
or even vegetables bring cries of anguish 
from food shoppers in developed 
countries, it is short supplies of cereals 
that bring real anguish lo large popula- 
tions in less developed countries. 

Fortunately, with a few exceptions, crop 
prospects in developing countries look 
good this season, and food supplies are 
up relative to current consumption. 
However, greater assistance is needed 
this year to rebuild stocks that were 
drawn down heavily last year. Higher 
commodity prices this year have driven 
up the cost of food imports in developing 
countries and donors' dollars buy less 
food aid. 

World Cereal Availability 
Continues Decline 

Cereals make up 75 percent of the diet in 
Asia and 50-70 percent in Africa. 
Twelve percent of the world's population 
lives in these countries and 25 percent of 
the world's cereals are produced there. 
But much of the cereal that enters world 
trade is grown in North America — a 
region with reduced supplies this year. 

World food production dropped in 
1987/88 from the 1986/87 peak. 
Anoilier decline is taking p^ace in 
1988/89, the second year in a row that 
world consumption exceeds production. 
World cereal stocks at the end of 
1988/89 arc expected to be 38 percent 
below the record of 2 years earlier. 

A delayed monsoon in South and 
Southeast Asia supplied inadequate rain- 
fall and conu-ibuted to the substantial 
decline in world cereals last year. The 
world produced 1,603 million tons of 
cereals in 1987/88, a 5-pcn;ent decrease 
from the previous year. Area harvested 
fell to its lowest since 1972/73. 

In the United Slates, acreage reduction 
programs continued to cut the area 
planted to major crops. Lower world 
prices discouraged cereal planting in 
Australia and Canada, resulting in 
smaller 1987/88 harvests. Production 
also decreased in Eastern Europe, Sub- 
Saharan Africa, and the Middle East, 
primarily because of unfavorable 
weather. 



While worid cereal production fell last 
year, supplies declined only 2.5 percent 
from the 1986/87 high because of record 
458-milIion-toncarryin stocks. World 
supply exceeded consumption by the 
third highest amount ever. 

This supply, together with intense com- 
petition among exporting countries, kept 
prices low on world markets for wheat 
and coarse grains during the early 
months of 1987/88. However, consump- 
tion of cereals exceeded production for 
ihe first time in 4 years, prompting a 12- 
perceni decline in world ending slocks. 
Prices began to rise late in the year be- 
cause of reduced stocks and concern 
about the North American crops. 

Cereal Consumption Will 
Far Outstrip Crops in 1988/89 

Drought has cut cereal production in the 
U.S^ and Canada in 1988/89. However, 
production elsewhere in the world will in- 
crease despite some weather problems in 
other countries. Production is returning 
to normal in the areas of Asia hit by 
drought last year. In much of Africa, 
crops will improve. 

World cereal production will fall to an cs- 

amatcd 1,537 million tons in 1988/89. 
Because grain consumption likely will 
remain high at a forecast 1,655 million 
tons, ending stocks will be drawn down 
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to iheir lowest since 1980/8L Estimates 
for ihis season show ihe lowest ratio of 
world cereaJ ending stocks to use since 
1974/75. 

In the United States, ending stocks of 
cereals are forecast to drop more than 60 
percent from the record of 2 years ear- 
lier Foreign endii>g stocks will decrease 
about 18 percent. The 209 million tons 
of foreign stocks expected at the end of 
1988/89 will be 9 percent below the pre- 
vious 10-ycar average. 

Tighter world supplies of wheat and 
coarse grains in 1988/89 are likely to 
prove temporary. Normal weather and 
increased area likely will put production 
above consumption in 1989/90. 
However, this will not solve current 
problems. 

Hard To Hofd the Line 
On Food Consumption 

Cereal crop prospects are good in most 
of 55 countries monitored by USDA for 
signs of food shortfalls.* But several fac- 
tors have caused sustained high food 
needs in 1988/89. Drought-induced 
production shortfalls again afflict some 
countries, although generally less severe- 
ly than last year. Since this analysis was 
completed, floods in Bangladesh have 
added to diat shortfall. 

Improved production has reduced import 
requirements by 18 million tons. But, 
higher international grain prices have 
reduced developing countries* ability to 
import food commercially. 

Newly available information on the food 
aid share of some countries* food im- 
ports indicates greater dependence on aid 
than previously thought. And some 
countries have allocated less foreign ex- 
change to food imports than was pre- 



Rlsfng Prices Umit 
Volume of u.S^Food Aid* 

MillfOn metric tons 
1.4 



* In North Africa t Egypt, Morocco. Tunisia; in West 
Afric*, Benin. Burkina, Cape Verdc. Chad, Gambia. 
Ghana, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, Mali. 
Mauriunii, Niger, Senegal, Sierra Lcooe. Togo; in 
East Africa. Burundi, Central African Republic^ 
Ethiopia, Kenya. Rwanda, Somalia. Sudan, Tan^^niat 
Ugarkla, Zaire; in Souihem Africa, AJlgda, t^s(Hho, 
Madjgaicar. Malawi, Mo/arnbique, Swaziland. 
Zambia. Zimbabwe; in Souih Alia, Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh, India. Nepal, Pakiiian, Sh L^tttka; in 
Souihcast Asia, Indoncija, Phitippinei. Victnami b 
Lhe Caribbean. Dominican Republic, Haiti. Jamaica; 
in Central Ajneiica. Coita Rica. El Salvador, 
Guaiemala, Honduras. Nicaragua; in Souib America. 
Bolivia. Pern* 
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viousJy thought. Because prices are up, 
the estimated amount of commercial im- 
ports will be only 6.5 million tons, com- 
pared with lUmiilionin 1987/88. 

One measure of a country's food slatus is 
how far it falls short of recent levels of 
per capita consumption, ignoring nutri- 
tional requirements and the prospects for 
depleting or rebuilding stocks. The total 
shortfall of needed cereal for 1988/89 is 
estimated at 19.5 million tons. 6.5 mil- 
lion less than 1987/88's need of 26 
million. 

Theshortfa!! from historical consump- 
tion inSub'Saharan Africa is placed at 
4.5 million tons, 2.13 million less than in 
1987/88. The shortfall in North Afnca is 
sharply up, though, from 2.6 million ions 
last season to5 3 million. The main 
causes are drought in Tunisia and a com- 
bination of crop declines and financial 
setbacks in Egypt. 

Latin American cereals will fall about 
2.1 million tons below historical con- 
sumption, 1.6 million tons worse than the 
year before. The increased measure is 
partly a consequence of upwardly 
revised estimates of historical conces- 
sional food imports, against which this 
year's needs are appraised. Less foreign 
exchange will be allocated to cereal im- 
ports and, with higher prices, less ton- 
nage will be obtained for the money 
allocated. 



Indian agricultural production is ex- 
pected to rebound strongly in 1988/89 
from last year's drought-reduced level. 
This is the principal factor in the rise in 
Asian cereal production, forecast at 237 
million tons, up from 217 million in 
1987/88. InAsia,cereal,shortfallsare 
sharply down, from 16.8 million tons last 
year to 8^ million. 

When food needs are calculated on the 
basis of the United Nations* specifica- 
tions of minimum caloric requirements, 
rather than recent historical availabilities, 
the 55 nations' cereal shortfall is even 
larger. The countries are estimated to be 
short 37.5 million lonsof cereals to meet 
minimum nutritional standards in 
1988/89, 2.7 million below 1987/88 
needs. 

Going into 1988/89, cereal stocks in 
developing counuies are relatively low, 
increasing the risks associated with fu- 
ture shortfalls. Food stocks were drawn 
down sharply in 1987/88 and need 
rebuilding. 

If stock adjustments are counted, they 
add 4.3 miUion tons to the cereal 
shortfalls for 1988/89, increasing the im- 
portance of food assistance. Needs in 
Sub-Saharan Africa are up another 
400,000 tons with stock adjustments. 
Stock-adjusted needs in Asia are down 
600,000 tons from 1 987/88, diough. 

Food Aid Doy^^n 
This Year and Next 

The United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization estimates that food aid 
in the form of cereal shipments for July 
1987-Junc 1988 was about 10.5 million 
tons, down from 1986/87's 12.2 million 
tons. Ofihe 1987/88 total, the United 
Stales provided 65 percent, followed dis- 
tantly by theEC widi 15 percent, Canada 
with IO,and Japan and Australia with 
about 3 each. 

For the fourth consecutive year, the 1974 
World Food Conference goal of 10 mil- 
lion tons of food aid was exceeded in 
1987/88. Howevcr,givcn nosignificant 
increases in the major donors* 1988/89 
food aid budgets, and higbercommodity 
prices, the volume of food aid may fall in 
1988/89 and achievement of the 10- 
million-ton goal is doubtful. 

The U.S. P.L. 480 program for fiscal 
1988 (October 1987-September 1988) 
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reflected an increase of close to 5 percent 
from fiscal 1987, to nearJy$L5 billion. 
About two-thirds of the volume was 
wheat and wheat products, while feed 
grains and vegetable oils made up about 
5 percent each. Rice, dairy products, pul- 
ses* and other products comprised the 
remainder. 

Africa accounted for nearly half the US^ 
regional allocations, while Asia ac- 
counted for about one-third; about one- 
fd'th were to Latin America. A 
significant proportion of U.S. food aid is 
from surplus Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks. 

The dollar amount of the fiscal 1989P.L. 
480 program has yet to be decided. The 
Administralion has requested about $1 .4 
billion. If approved byCongrcss,this 
would amount to a 5-pcrceni decrease. 
However, since prices are higher than 
last year, the fall in volume may be 
greater. {Ray Nightingale (202) 786- 
1680} 



TRADE WEIGHTED 
VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 

The value of the U,S. dollar infliiences 
U.S. agricultural exports. When the dol- 
lar becomes more expensive, importers 
pay more in their currency to buy the 
same goods as before — and U.S. buyers 
can pay less to get the same foreign 
goods as before. So, exports fall and im- 
ports rise. 

Many other factors, of course, also in- 
fluence the ability of U.S. exporters to 
sell farm products abroad, including 
trade restrictions and subsidies. The 
world recession of the early 1980'sand 
the accompanying international debt 
crisis hindered potential customers' 
ability to buy U.S. goods. 

However, these other factors themselves 
partly resulted from movements in the 
value of the dollar As the dollar falls, 
competitors' trade subsidies rise to offset 
the increased incentive to purchase U.S. 
agricultural products. A rise in the value 
of the dollar may slow the growth in a 
foreign country*s income by raising the 
price of Crucial imports that are priced in 
U.S. currency, such as petroleum. 

If the dollar rises against one country and 
falls against another, is it rising or fall- 
ing? A useful exchange rale indicator 
tells what the overall value of the dollar 



is in terms of multiple currencies. One 
such indicator is a weighted-average 
index, with the weighting reflecting 
shares of U.S. agricultuial shipments to 
various countries. 

Table 28 oi Agricidiural Outlook carries 
such a trade-weighted exchange rate 
index. This month, the table is substan- 
tially revised.* 

Index Weighted by 
VS^Agricuiiural Trade 

The Japanese yen and German mark may 
be used to show how a trade-weighted ex- 
change rate index is constructed. Their 
1980 annual averages per SLOO CZ26.74 
yen and L8177 marks) will serve as a 
base period. Next> weights (which sum 
to one) are assigned to each currency. 

In practice, the weights depend on how 
much agricultural trade occurred wiili 
Japan and Germany in the base period. 
For purposes of illusU'aiion, assume 20 
percent of all trade is with Japan and 80 
percent with Germany. Then the weight 
for the yen is 0.2 and for the mark 0.8. 

Further assume the current value of the 
dollar is L9 marks and 130 yen. This im- 
plies that the dollar lost 42.7 percent 
against the yen and gained 4.53 percent 
against the mark since the base period of 
1980. 

Multiplying the individual weights for 
each currency by the percentage changes 
since 1980and then summing these gives 
the weighted-average percent change: 
(-42,7*0.2) + (4,53*0.8) = -4.91. Sub- 
trading from the base of 100 gives the 
index: 95.1. An index below 100 means 
that the dollar depreciated relative to the 
base period; in this case, the dollar 
declined against die two counu-ics by 
4,91 percent. 

That the weighting scheme makes a large 
difference can be seen by reversing the 
weights in the example. Assigning .8 to 
the Japanese yen and .2 to the German 



*An dcaronic database on exchange raiej and ex- 
change rale indexes U avaUable and includes an an- 
nual scries from 1960. a quarterly series from 1970. 
and a monthly series from 1975. The database, in 
LOTUS 1-2-3 V. XOt sprcadsheeis, is for sale from 
ERS. Toordcr. write KRSDATA> Room 228, 1301 
New York Ave.. KW,, Wishingum, D-C 200Q5- 
4788. Specify "Exchange Rates" and includea chedc 
or money order payable to "ERS/DATA" for S40. 



mark and then performing the same cal- 
culation results m an indexof 67.8, a one- 
third depreciation for the dollar from the 
base period. 

A trader who deals mostly with West 
Germany and onty marginally with Japan 
would find the heavier weight given to 
Germany, and the resulting index value 
of 95 J, more useful. One operating in 
the Japanese market would view the ver- 
sion of the index weighted heavily 
toward Japan — showing a decline to 67.8 
percent of the dolIar*s base period 
value — as more illuminating. 

Inflation Also 
Affects Trade 

The response to exchange rate changes is 
affected by rates of inflation in the trad- 
ing countries. The U.S. dollar has fallen 
almost 43 percent against the Japanese 
yen since 1980. If prices in both 
countries had remained constant during 
that time, then the prices in yen that a 
Japanese importer paid for U.S. goods 
would have been 43 percent less. 

However, a rise in U.S. prices relative to 
Japanese prices lessens the advanmge ac- 
corded a U.S. seller. Exchange rates can 

be adjusted according to relative rates of 
inflation. 

Mexico provides an example of 
inflation's impact. The U.S. dollar 
bought 22.95 Mexican pesos in 1980. 
However, by the end of 1987> one US. 
dollar bought 2,210 pesos, an "apprecia- 
tion" of 9,600 percent. Ignoring inflation 
would imply that importers in Mexico 
paid almost 100 times as much for US. 
goods and services in 1987 as in 1980. 

However, when the relative rates of infla- 
tion in the two countries are accounted 
for> the dollar appreciated in real tenns 
against the peso by about 73.5 percent be- 
tween 1980 and 1987. 

Exchange rales are also affected by chan- 
ges in prices, interest rates, trade flows, 
and money flows. An expansionary 
monetary policy, for example, may 
depreciate a country*s currency. 
Countries which administer fixed ex- 
change rate regimes^ such as Hong Kong, 
will see the result of a monetary expan- 
sion as a worsening current account 
balance. A worsening balance of pay- 
ments is, in the case of Hong Kong, 
equivalent to a currency depreciation. 
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A change induced by a money market 
disturbance (such as a change in the 
growth in money) affecis not only the ex- 
change rate, but also capital markets (in- 
terest rates) and trade flows. A fixed 
exchange rate, therefore, places the bur- 
den of adjusimeniof an imbalance in one 
part of an economy (such as a balance-of- 
payments deficit) into another (rising in- 
tercsi rates in capital markeis). 

The centrally controlled exchange rate 
for the Soviet Union bears no 
resemblance to one determined in a free 
market such as Japan, or even to a fixed 
exchange rate such as that maintained by 
Hong Kong. For a centrally controlled 



rate, there is no measurable relationship 
between monetary policy, the balance of 
payments, and the exchange rate. 

Furthermore, scarcity of goods is not 

reflected in rising prices, but in lengthen- 
ing queues. Thus, the Soviet Union and 
other centrally planned counu-ies arc ex- 
cluded from calculation of the weighted- 
average exchange rate. ^ 

Annual Series 
Starts With 1960 

An accompanying table shows Customer 
weights used in computing the agricul- 
tural trade-weighted exchange rate 



series, based on thedollar value of all 
U.S . agricultural exports, plus values of 
wheat, soybeans, com, and cotton. The 
weights are export shares averaged over 
1983-85. Using 3 years minimizes pos- 
sible distortions due to unusual condi- 
tions in any one year. These weights 
lead to an index of the exchange rates for 
importers of U.S. farm products. 

A second accompanying table shows 
weights for major competitors in wheat, 
com, soybeans, and cotton. These 
weights represent non-U. S. shares in the 
total dollar value of 1 983-85 world trade 
in each commodity. They lead to an 
index of the exchange rates for com- 
petitors for U.S. exports, 

A third accompanying table contains the 
trade-weighted series from 1960 to 1987 
(the most recent months are In back table 
28). The agricultural trade-weighted in- 
dexes are compared with one frequently 
used for all U.S. trade, the Federi 
Reserve Index, which represents ten 
major currencies other than the U.S. dol- 
lar (weights for the Federal Reserve 
Index are in the table of customer 
weights). 

U.S. agricultural markets saw the dollar 
rise less between 1980 and 1985 than did 
markets represented by the Federal 
Reserve Index. The closest was the 
soybean "exchange rate," whose weights 
are nearest those of the Federal Reserve 
Index. Between 1985 and I987,the dol- 
lar fell faster as measured by the Federal 
Reserve than as measured by any of the 
agricultural indexes. 

More suiking differences occur when 
one compares the performance of the dol- 
lar in world markets with that of U.S. 
competitors' currencies. The dollar's 
rise between 1980 and 1985 was more 
dramatic, when compared with other 
agricultural exporters* currencies, and its 
decline was more tepid. Competing ex- 
porters therefore received an exchange 
rate advantage in the first half of the 
I980's. 

To illustrate, importers of U.S, soybeans 
saw the dollar appreciate by 46.6 percent 
against their cunencics between 1980 
and 1985. However* the dollar rase 

122,9 percent in real terms against the 
currencies of major U.S. soybean 
competitors. 
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This implies thai the customer's average 
currency value rose 52.0 percent (100 * 
222.9/146.6 - 100) againsi the currencies 
of U.S. competitors. Thai is, assuming 
constant prices for both the United States 
and other soybean suppliers^ the buyer 
saw U.S. soybeans costing 46 percent 
more than in the past, but other sources 
of soybeans at half the U.S. price. This 
undoubtedly was a strong incentive lo 
U.S. customers to consider switching to 
other suppliers. 

Monies of U.S. competitors, such as the 
Canadian dollar and the Brazilian 
cruzado, have not risen as much in real 
terms against the U.S. dollar since 1985 
as have the currencies of U.S. customers, 
notably Japan and major European 
countries. The weighted-average ex- 
change rate continues lo show the United 
States at a significant competitive disad- 
vantage in soybeans and com compared 
with 1980. (David Stailings (202) 786- 
1705] 
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FARMLAND VALUE 
UPDATE 

A possible slowdown in Lfie rise in U.S. 
fannland values is being shaped by ihe 
droughl's impact on fann incomes, uncer- 
tainty about interest and inflation rates, 
and the performance of other investment 
opponunftics. The increase in farmland 
values reported by the Economic Re- 
search Service Last April — the first in- 
crease since 1982 — appears to have 
moderated, according to quarterly sur- 
veys taken since then. 

m August, an ERS survey of rural ap- 
praisers reported a L2-pcrcent increase 
in farmland values nationwide during 
May^July, This is slightly lower than the 
1 .8-percent growth reported for the 
preceding 3 months. Looking ahead to 
August-October, the appraisers expected 
values to average only 0,9 percent higher. 

The surveys tend to show quarter-lo- 
quarter variability reflecting not only 
short-term changes in markets, but also 
longer term changes in expectations. 
The surveys are barometers of potential 
longer term market dircciions. 

Only 38 percent of the appraisers in the 
August survey reported that farmland 
values rose during the preceding 3 
months, compared with 51 percent in the 
May survey. Fifiy-cight percent felt that 
values had remained the same, up from 
only 40 percent a quarter earlier 



Appraisers were more bullish, however, 
for the year ahead. They anticipated a 
4.6-percentrisein the coming year, well 
above the 3.6 perceni expected last N'lay 
and the 2.3 percent expected in Novem- 
ber 1987. 

j^f 05/ Improvement 
In the West 

Appraisers in the 1 1 States of the 
Western region reported a 3-pcrceni in- 
crease in land values from the first of 
May to the end of July, up substantially 
from the 0,8-pcrcent increase during 
February- April. 

Drought in ponions of the West reduced 
crop yields in nonirri gated areas and wor- 
sened pasture conditions, but higher 
prices and disaster assistance payments 
may contribute to some growth in net 
cash income for the region. The winter 
wheat crop was largely unaffected by the 
drought, and wheat prices were higher. 

Northeast values were reported up 2,6 
percent during May-July, compared with 
a rise of 2.0 percent in the preceding 3 
months. Land values in the Northeast 
are largely driven by purchases for non- 
agricultural useSn 

Of the four reporting regions, the 
drought hit spring-planted crops hardest 
in the North Central region and the 
South. Values continued to grow in the 
North Central region (up 3.5 percent 
during May-July), but at a slower pace 
than in the preceding 3 months (4.7 per- 
cent). Net cash income for the North 
Central region may be near last year. 

Values in the South declined 1.1 percent 
during February-April and anothO" 3.9 
percent in the following 3 months. Por- 
tions of the oil-producing States are still 
struggling from the 1986 crash in energy 
prices, which dampened the demand for 
land for nonagricultural uses. 

Values Nexr Year Strongest 
In Northeast 

Strong growih is anticipated to continue 
in the Northeast, 7.4 percent during the 
12 months beginning August 1, com- 
pared with an expected 5.6 percent for 
May 1988-89. 

Appraisers in the South are optimistic 
that land values will improve in the com- 
ing year. They expect an improvement 



from the 1 3-perceni decrease reported 
for May 1988 89 to a 2.3-percent gain 
for August 1988-89. 

Values in the West are anticipated to be 
3i percent higher by August 1989, an in- 
crease slightly below the 3.7-pcrcent 
growth that had been expected by May 
1989. 

Appraisers in the North Central region 
now expect values to grow 4,4 percent 
during August 1988-89, Earlier, they 
had anticipated May 1988-89 values to 
expand by 5.4 percent. 

Federal Reserve Bank Surveys 
Also Show Slower Rise 

Reports by the niral appraisers are consis- 
tent with recent surveys by several 
Federal Reserve banks. In the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank's survey for the 
second quarter, agricultural bankers 
rcponeda 1-perccnt appreciation in the 
value of *'good" fannland, substantially 
below the 4-pcrcent increase in the 
preceding quarter 

The drought was cited as a factor in the 
slowdown. The Chicago district includes 
Iowa, northern portions of Illinois and In- 
diana, southern Wisconsin, and Michigan 
(excluding the Michigan Ptninsula.) 

Sixty percent of the Chicago bankers in 
both the first* and sccond-quarier sur- 
veys indicated that the trend in farmland 
values is stable. But, inihe second- 
quarter survey, nearly one-third iliought 
the trend was downward, compared with 
only 2 percent of those surveyed in the 
first quarter. Just 9 percent thought the 
trend was upward* compared with 38 per- 
cent in the first quarter. 

The Kansas City Fed bank's second- 
quarter survey showed higher values, but 
the percent increases were generally 
below those in the first quarter. The 
value of nonirrigated cropland increased 
1 .9 percent, down from 2.6 percent a 
quarter earlier, Ranchland values 
averaged only 1 ,6 percent higher, sub- 
stantially less than the 5.1 -percent in- 
crease in the first quarter. 

Irrigated cropland values increased 2.9 
percent in the second quarter, compared 
with 2.1 percent in the firsL Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming^Colorado, Ok- 
lahoma, northern New Mexico, and 
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Appraisers Thfnk Farmland Values Are Rising In Two Regions, Falling in Two 




Percent changes antidpai&d for Aug 1 -Oct. 31. 
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*More than 500 accredited rural appraiser! belonging to the 
American Society of Farm Managers and Rural Apprjfsers partlfitpated 
In the ERS survey. 



western MissoLiri arc in ihe Kansas City 

disirict. 

The FederaJ Reserve Bank of Dallas 
(covering Texas, souihcm New Mexico, 
and nonlicm Louisiana) reporicd higher 
values for both irrigated and nonirrigaied 
cropland in ihe second quancr, but lower 
values for ntnchland. 

Based on a ihree-quancr moving 
average, the increase in ihc value of non- 
irrigated cropland slowed to 1 2 percent, 
from 1.8 percent in the preceding 



quarter. Irrigated values were up 1,5 per- 
cent in the Hrsi quarter, but the rise 
slowed to 0.8 percent in ihe second. 
Ranchland values declined 1 .4 percent in 
the first quarter and 1 .7 percent in ihe 
second. 

SlOH-down Expected in 
Corn Belt States 

In ihe July 1 quarterly survey conducted 
by the University of Illinois, ceriified 
farmland appraisers in ihe Com Belt 
States reported that values generally had 
risen from Ihe preceding quarter. The 



changes in value of above-average- 
quality land ranged from a 3-peFcent 
reduction in Ohio to a 13-perceni in- 
crease in Indiana, Values for below- 
average land increased more, with gains 
ranging from 4.5 percent in Ohio lo near- 
ly 15 percent in Indiana. 

The Com Belt appraisers were pessimis- 
tic about changes over the next 12 
months, expecting moderate declines in 
most areas, but modest gains for above- 
average land in Indiana and Iowa. The 
appraisers' July 1 expectations for the 
year ahead are decidedly more downbeat 
than those reponed on April 1, before the 
drought. 

Near-Term Influences on Values 
Vary Among Regions 

Land prices primarily reflect long-term 
expectations for farm income, interest 
rates, and other factors. But short-term 
events such as the drought can reduce 
farmers* liquidity, which in Luru reduces 
the demand for farmland or increases 
supply of land on the market if farms fail. 

The slowdown in ihe increase in 
farmland values likely is related to 
several unceriainiies. While 1988 net 
cash income is expected to he near 1987 
for Ihe farm sector, 1 988 net farm in- 
come may be down because of reduced 
inventories of farmer-held commodiiies- 

Changes in cash and farm incomes are 
expected to vary widely among in- 
dividual farmers and among localities. 
Producers who have normal yields or 
grow irrigated crops wi II benefit from 
substantially higher commodity prices in 
1988. Farmland values in such areas 
may be up. Also, farmers with large 
grain stocks coming into the 1988 
production year will realize gains from 
higher prices and could maintain ii- 
quidity despite yield losses. 

Cattle prices have gone up, but so have 
feed costs. Thus, livestock incomes are 
generally lower. Crop producers realiz- 
ing low yields or suffering crop failure in 
drought areas have liitle to market at 
higher prices. Those participating in 
Govemmenl programs will receive only 
modest deficiency payments because 
market prices have moved toward target 
prices. Also, payments will noi be made 
until 1989. Farmland values in these 
areas may face downward pressure. 
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Some producers will get crop insurance 
payments. Distribution of the Federal 
disaster assistance payments will partly 
offsei downward pressure on land values 
resulting from ihc drought. Terms of the 
commodity programs and other 
provisions of the 1 990 farm bill are yet 
to be worked ouL 

If iheinHation rate continues to edge up- 
ward, farmland values may improve. 
However^ wariness abou[ next year's 
growing conditions, farm incomes, and 
interest rates seems to be dampening the 
near-term outlook for farmland values, 
particularly in areas where the drought 
has been most severe. {Rogerltexem 
(202) 786 1422} 



PESTICIDES: EFFECTS 
AND SIDE-EFFECTS 

The dramatic increase in pesticide use 
from World War II through the early 
1980*s was a significant contributor to 
farm productivity. But pesticides them- 
selves can create pest control problems 
and can increase risks for human health 
and the environment. 

Pesticide use stabilized during the 
l980's, principally because of market 
saturaiicxi for herbicides in row Cfops« 
relatively low crop prices^ and acreage 
diversion programs. 

Pesticides Boost 
Farm Output 

Prior to the introduction of modem pes- 
ticides, pest controls had been primarily 
cultural and physical practices* such as 
crop rotation, destruction of crop residue, 
timing of planting dates to avoid high 
pest infestations^ use of cap crops, prun- 
ing, defoliation^ and isolation of crops 
from infested areas. Chemical pest con- 
trols began to replace older methods 
during the mid- 1 940*s. 

Pesticide use on major field crops grew 
from 226 million pounds of active in- 
gredient (a.i.) in 1964to558miUion 
pounds by 1982 (ihc laiest year for 
which detailed USDA national survey in- 
formation is available). The 1982 figure 
does not count pesticide use in 17 States, 
including California, where significant 



quantities of pesticides are applied to cot- 
ton and rice. 

Much of the pes[icide growth substituted 
herbicides for mechanical weed controL 
Herbicide use grew from 71 million 
pounds ai. on major crops in 1964 to 
456 million pounds in 1982. 

Insecticide use on major crops increased 
from 1 17 million pounds a.i* In 1964 to 
130 million in 1976, and then fell to 71 
million pounds in 1982. Much of that 
decline was due to a shift toward 
pyrethroids (permethrin, fenvalerate, and 
others), which arc applied at lower rales 
than older materials. The acreage treated 
with insecticides changed little between 
the two surveys. Fungicides and other 
pesticide products on major crops were 
relatively stable between 1964 and 1982. 



Com and soybeans received 74 percent 
of the pesticides used on major crops in 
1982, up from 22 percent in 1964. Her- 
bicide use on those two crops grew from 
30 million pounds a.i. in 1964 to 370 mil* 
lion in 1982. At the same time, cotton in- 
secticide use fell. Pesticide use therefore 
grew faster in the Com Belt and Lake 
States, where com and soybean produc- 
tion dominate. 

Some Pesticide Use 
Is Counterproductitfe 

Overuse of pesticides can increase pest 
damage. For example, early-season ap- 
plication of some cotton insecticides can 
reduce natural enemies of the bollworm 
and tobacco budworm, causing secon- 
dary outbreaks that might require addi- 
tional treatments. 

In addition, destroying natural enemies 
may result in more pesls from species 
that formeriy had caused little damage 
bccauseof low infestations. The 
bollworm and tobacco budworm, once 
considered secondary pests of cotton, 
were unleashed by insecticide treatments 
on fleahoppcrs and boll weevils. 

Other practices, such as irrigation, fer- 
tilization, and monoculture, also may 
repress natural controls. Continued ex- 
posure of pests to a chemical can leave 
the most resistant individuals to continue 
the species and reduce the chemical's 
effectiveness. 
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Counterproductive effects of pesticides 
led biologists to reexamine pest control 
methods in the late seventies. The result 
was integrated pest management (IPM). 
IPM focuses on a mix of chemical, 
biological, and cul[ural controls to 
manage pests, rather than relying on a 
single method. 

1PM includes the idea that pests should 
be controlled only when the value of 
damage reduction exceeds the cost of 
control. The success of IPM has been 
mixed; the most successful adoption has 
come with crops such as cotton and fruit 
where insecticides are heavily used. 

Pesticides Can Contaminate 
Groundwater 

Since the 1960X there has been concern 
that pesticide use can produce harmful 
sidc-cffecis such as human cancer and 
birth defects, and wildlife mortality. 

Pesticide pollution of groundwater 
recently has become a major issue. Ap- 
proximately 46 million people have ac- 
cess to groundwater potentially 
contaminated with pesticides. About 18 
million of these people rely on private 
wells, which are more susceptible to con- 
tamination than deeper, regulated public 
welJs. The problem is potentially acute 
in the Corn Belt, Lake States. Eastern 
Seaboard, and Gulf Coast. 
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The Environmenial Proteciion Agency 
(EPA) identified many of ihc most cffec- 
livc and heavily used pesticides as 
having a significant tendency to leach 
into groundwater supplies. These in- 
clude the herbicides alachlor, atrazine, 
cyanazine. and mctolachlor. 

EPA proposaJs emphasized Suite 
management of groundwater problems, 
bill further evidence of contamination 
could cause the pesticides' registrations 
to be modified or cancelled. Registra- 
tions define permitted crops, livestock, 
methods of use, and location of use for a 
pesticide. 

The Endangered Species Act (ESA) of 
1 974 protects the habitat of threatened or- 
ganisms against pesticide contamination. 
When impJcmenling the ESA in 1988, 
the EPA proposed designations of coun- 
ties with ehgiMe species to be zones free 
from toxic pesticides. The program, 
which could lead to changes in local 
agricultural production and marketing 
practices, has caused controversy in the 
agricultural community. 

EPA designations of ESA counties are 
under review and likely to be modified. 
A revised EPA approach is not expected 
until 1990- 

Ironically, chemical pesticides play an 
important role in some soil conservation 
practices. For instance, conservation til- 
lage disturbs the soil surface less and 
leaves more plant residue on the field 
than traditional mo!dboard plowing and 
cultivation. It also helps reduce soil 
movement, increase soil moisture, and 
lower soil tempcrattue. 

But reduced tillage generally requires in- 
creased pesticide use because there arc 
fewer cultivations to control weeds. 
Also, the crop residues may provide a 
habitat for other pests. However, recent 
surveys indicate that pesticide use on 
com and soybeans grown under conserva- 
tion tillage is not significantly greater 
than on conventional systems. 

Regulation Changes 
Mix of Pesticides Used 

Beginning in 1910, pesticide policy 
stressed food safety and protection of 
users from ineffective pesticides. In 
response to public concerns during the 
1960's, policy sought to prevent unaccep- 
table health and environmental risks. 



The Federal Environmental Pesticide 
Control Act of 1972 charged EPA with 
le-evaluaiing the 35,000 then-available 
pesticide products against new risk stand- 
ards for chemical registration. When un- 
reasonable risks are suspected, a review 
can result in cancellation of registration 
for one or more use sites, modification of 
permitted application methods, require- 
mcnts that applicators be certified, or 
other measures to reduce exposure. 

Materials which exceed acceptable risks, 
and whose benefits do not outweigh 
risks, include DDT, aldrin, captafol, 
chloranil, chlordane, dinoseb (with al- 
lowances for some specialty crops in 
some situations while alternatives are 
developed), EDB, EPN, silvex, and 2,4,5- 
T, These products* registrations were 
cancelled. Manufacturers have voluntari- 
ly cancelled other registrations to avoid 
the expense of review. 

Between 1981 and 1986. few special 
reviews of pesticides were initialed by 
EPA. Exceptions included aldlcarb, 
alachlor, daminozidc, and EDB. 
Dinoseb was subjected to emergency 
suspension. 

Regulatory activity has recently ac- 
celerated, though, with investigations 
into many fungicides used extensively on 
fruits and vegetables. Concern has 
heightened about avian toxicity, 
groundwater contamination, and en- 
dangered species vulnerability. 

Pesticide regulation is difficult because 
risk and benefit data are scarce. While 
pesticide use data are often available for 
major crops, USDA has not surveyed pes^ 
ticidc use on fruits and vegetables since 
1979. Estimates of yield changes due to 
banning one pesticide and switching to 
alternatives are difficult to obtain. 

The hazard and exposure data necessary 
for risk assessment are also scarce, but 
Improved testing devices now detect 
chemicals not noticed just a few years 
ago. 

An irony of the pesticide regulatory 
process is that removing one pesticide 
from the market may turn users to other 
pesticides, with perhaps higher health 
and environmenial risks. 

Regulations have not slowed the growth 
of pesticide use. Many regulatory ac- 
tions occurred during the 1970's when 



pesticide use grew rapidly. However, ac- 
tions have changed the mix of chemicals 
used by removing some of the more of- 
fensive from the market. 
[Philip Szmedra and Craig Osteen (202) 
786-1462] 



THE URBANIZATIOIV 
OF FARMLAND 

Concern continues about the survival of 
farms in high-growth, rural-urban fringe 
areas and about the adequacy of cropland 
for future food and fiber production. 
However, ERS calculations based on 
aerial photographs show that urbaniza- 
tion of agricultural land is not occurring 
as rapidly as previously thought. 

In 1970, 6.9 million acres were in three 
urban land use categories^— residential, 
commercial, and mixed urban — in 135 
East-growing counties. By 1980, urban 
land in these counties had increased to 
9.3 million acres, a gain of 2,4 million 
acresor35pcrcenL Of the 2.4 million 
acres, U million formerly were agricul- 
tural land. Forestland contributed 0.8 
million acres to urbanization. 

However, the net decrease in farmland 
was barely 1 percent of the base of 126 
million acres in the sampled counties. A 
large percentage increase in urban tise 
resulted from a relatively small decrease 
in agricultural use. 

Residential land is resistant to conver- 
sion to other uses. Land in residential 
use at the beginning of the 1960'sand 
again in the l970's was 99 percent 
residential at the end of each decade. 
Only about 64,000 acres of urban land 
returned to rural uses in the fast-growth 
counties during the l970's. 

Some Forestiand 
Becomes AgricuUural 

Agricuhural land use shifts are more er- 
ratic dian residential shifts. Nearly 24 
million acres shifted out of agriculture 
during the l970's, while 749,000 acres 
shifted into agriculture, mostly from 
forestiand. Forest decreased 5 percent in 
both decades, onc^half of the decline 
shifting to urban uses. 

The percentage shifts from urban land to 
other uses were similar east and west of 
the Mississippi River, But, penientage 
shifts out of agriculttire and forest were 
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Land Use Change in FdSt*Crowth C<xr>tieSj 1970*50 

1960 land use 



Land use 



Total 
1970 



Besi- 
dentfal 



Com- 
mercial 



urban 



1,000 acres 

Residential 3,709 3,676 11 11 

Conmercial 1,060 1,044 6 

Mixed urban 2,104 253 58 1,702 

Agrfcultural 126,154 1,033 253 UO 

Forest 26,928 ^92 A9 216 

Misc. 3,919 4 6 

Total 1980 
Percent 

ctidnge 



\ culture Forest 


Mfsc> 


11 
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163,874 5,4S9 1,421 2,375 124,4^6 25,994 i,110 



48.0 34.1 



12.9 



-1.3 



'3.5 



4.9 



Source: ERS data on land use change for the 1970's- 
interpreted from photos. 
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I lection procedures differ swnewhat in each of the three H 



larger in ihe East than In ihc Wcsi for 
boih decades. This may reflect ihe 
gi^ter population dcnsily in the East. 

The loss of agriculiural land was more 
pronounced in ihe 1960*s ihan in ihe 
1970's. During ihe l970's more land 
shifted from forcsi toagneulture ihan 
shifted in die other direction, which 
demonstrates interchangeabilily between 
these two land uses. 

Urbanization Is Using 
More Land Per Person 

The amount of land used for urban 
development during the 1970's averaged 
022 acres per added urban person in fast- 
growth counties. The rate was about the 
same in the West as in the East. 

Land converted to urban use per added 
person increased from the 1960's to the 
l970's. For all fast-growth couatiesahe 
ratio went from 0.15 acres per added per- 
son in the 1960'sto0.22inthc I970's. 
In the East the ratio went from 0.16 in 
the 1960's to 0.22 in the 1970^s. 



One possible explanation for the increas- 
ing land area per person is that smaller 
households require more land per capita 
thanlargerhouseholds. Etemographical- 
ly, household size has tended to decrease. 

Less Than I Million Acres 
Converteda Year 

Population increased by 10 million 
people during the 1970's in the 135 fast- 
growth counties, accounting for 47 per- 
cent of the U.S. population increase of 

23 million during the decade. 

Urban land conversion per added person 
is higher in slower growing counties, pos- 
sibly because land is less expensive. 
ERS studies show .40 lo .42 acres arc 
converted per person in counties outside 
Standard Meiropolitan Statistical Areas 
(SMSA's). Applying these rales to all 
population growth outside of fast-growth 
counties yields 0.50 million acres con- 
verted to urban uses per year. 




How Land Use Cbanges 
Were Ascertained 



Photographic data from a number of 
sources were Interpreted by Earthsat Cor- 
poration for nearly 30.000 sample points 
in l35 fast population growth areas 
around die country'. Analysis of the data 
shows national and regional (East and 
West) transition patterns. ^k 

Paired point sampling was used lo iden- 
tify changes In land use by plotting and 
inierpreting points on aerial photography 
at the same location for two different 
dates. The method provides **to*" and 
"from" information on land uses, 
whereas most other studies can show 
only net changes. 

Dates varied, depending on photo ^1 
availability, from 1968 to 1974 for the 
early date and 1978 to 19&4 for the late 
date. Photos were available for l35 of 
the 139 counties that met the fast-growth 
definition of an increase of at least 
25,000 persons and 25 percent. Land 
uses described here were combined from 
19 original classes. 



There is no comparable information on 
land per capita in areas with population 
losses, but one would assume the rates of 
farmland conversion to be small without 
population pressures. Conversion of 
urban lands back lo agriculture likely 
would not be high in areas losing 
population. 

Adding the fast-growth counties to the 
slower growth counties results in an es- 
timate that urban area for die United 
Stales grew annually an average of 0.74 
million acres during the l970*s. This is 
consistent with previous ERS estimates 
and below most other estimates of 
farmland conversion, which have ranged 
as high as 3 million acres per year. 
(Mariow Vesterby and Douglas H. 
Brooks (202) 786-1422} 



FORAGE SEED OUTLOOK: 
HIGHER PRICES, IMPORTS 

Partially because of the Conservation 
Reserve Program (CRP), the United 
States is importing more forage seeds 

than in the past and farmers are paymg 
higher prices for them. Underthis 
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program, established in 1985, farmers 
receive renia] payments for taking highly 
erodible cropland out of producuon and 
seeding it to grasses, trees, or other 
vegetative cover for a minimum of 10 
years. 

A total of 24.25 million acres of cropland 
was taken out of production and placed 
under CRP vegetative cover from 1986 
to July 1988. The CRP goal is to place 
40tD45 million acrcs of cropland under 
cover crops by 1990. 

Forage seed demand rose sharply as 2 
million acres entered the CRP in 1986, 
more than 13 million acres in 1987, and 
8.5 million in 1988 (through August). 
About 90 percent of the CRP land is in 
grasses. 

Expanding demand for grass seeds led to 
sharp price rises for most field grasses, 
such as timothy, orchard grass, rye grass 
and fescue. The price increases since 
1986 have ranged from 7 percent for fes- 
cue seed to 69 percent for timothy. 

Most of the grass seeds are grown in the 
Pacific Northwest (Washington, Idaho, 
and Oregon). In 1987, a dry fall — when 
seed heads are formed — reduced output 
of grass seeds. Strongdemand and the 
moderate 1987 yields led to higher prices 
in all grass seed categories in 1988. 

The 1988 drought, however, has not 
greatly affected grass seed crops, so the 
outlook for Lhis year's production is 
brighter. Prices in 1989 may stabilize if 
favorable weather boosts 1988 
production. 



Drought Likely Hurt 
Grain Seed Production 



The drought in rainfall-dependent States 
such as ttlinois, Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio 
likely hurt seed production for hybrid 
com and soybeans. An August seed in- 
dustry survey estimated that com seed 
losses could be close to half of planned 
production. 

In hard-hil Iowa, the loss of the com seed 
crop is anticipated at 60 to 70 percent 
Iowa*s soybean seed production is es- 
timated down about 40 percent, accord- 
ing to industry sources. This loss is 
attributed to poor pollinauon. _^^m 



Prices Paid by Farmers Tt>r seiecceo FOrage bceos" 
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Itc^n 



1986 



19B7 



f/cwt 

ItBWlhy 78. W 107,00 

Sericea te^pcdcza 193.00 233.00 

Orchard grass 87.00 115.00 

Rye grass 36.00 45*10 

Alfalfa, certified 219.00 222.00 

Fescue 67.00 107.00 

Red ctovcr 133.00 106*00 



1988 
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'86-'88 




Percent 
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♦Derived from the April survey of farm Sij 
Natfonat Agrfcutturat Statfsilcs Service. 
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Btuegrass seed, H£S 
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Fescue seed, MSPED 
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Clover seed, red 
Alfalfa seed 
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The United States is experiencing a 
strong surge in impons of forage seeds, 
especially grass seeds, again primarily at- 
tributable to the CRP. Forage seed im- 
port value rose 67 percent in one year, 
from S39 million in 1986 to S65 million 
in 1987. However, forage seed exports 
increased only 1 percent, resulting in a 
71-pcrcent decline in value in the U.S. 
trade balance in calendar 1987. 



However, in States where land is ir- 
rigated, the effect is less severe. For ex- 
ample, Nebraska's com seed crop loss is 
estimated lobe only 10-15 percent. 



Lower 1988 grain seed yield means 
tighter supplies. This will put upward 
pressure on 1989 seed prices, particularly 
if 1989 planted acreage of the principal 
crops increases slgnlficaniJy as expected. 

However, upward pressure on seed 
prices will be moderated by imports, cur- 
rent large seed stocks, fanners' ability to 
use seed produced on their own farms, 
and off-season seed production !n the 
southern United States and in foreign 
countries. 



The sharpest import rises were in orchard 
grass, fescue, timothy, alfalfa, and rye 
grass seeds. Forage seed imports are like- 
ly to continue 10 grow if enrollment 
goals for the CRP are to be met. 

Canada is the primary source of import. 

In 1987, imports from Canada increased 
$18 million, or 59 percent, from 1986. 
New Zealand, Australia, and the Nether- 
lands were second-, third-, and fourth- 
place sources respectively. 

Given the demand increase, U.S. produc- 
tion of these seeds also will expand some- 
what and, to that extent, hold the rise in 
imports in check. However, the domes- 
tic industry has been reluctant to gear up 
to satisfy the extra demand for two 
reasons. First, thcCRPcnrollmcnt 
period will end in 1990, so producers see 
the surge in demand as temporary. 
Second, once the acres are seeded, their 
maintenance will require less seed per 
year. [MohinderGili (202)786-14561 
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WHEAT PRICES FROM 
FARM TO RETAIL 

How much has thedroughi raised proces- 
sor and consumer prices for wheal and 
wheat products through increased wheat 
prices at the famigate? How long will 
whcat*rtlated processor (industrial) and 
consumer prices remain elevated? P^i 
movements suggest that the drought's in- 
fluence on farm prices of wheal will be 
felt for about a year at the industrial level 
and for a year and a half or more by 
consumers. 

A statisiical model can be constructed to 
summarize how wheat-rclaied farm, 
processor, and consumer prices have 
moved together bi the past (sec the ac- 
companying bo3i). The model is then 
"shocked" with a one-time increase in 
farm prices lo approximate the 77-pcr- 
cent average monthly increase for May- 
July 1 988, when the effects of the 
drought were first renecicd in the market. 

The accompanying graph summarizes 
how past processor and consumer prices 
would have responded lo such a farm 



Ho^f the Model 
Was Constructed 

Historical wheat price movements were 
suntmarized using a statistical technique. 
A vector autoregression (VAR) model of 
the wheat sector's fann, processor, and 
consumerpricelevels was used. Vector 
autoregressions describe relationships of 
a variable such as the farm price of 
wheat to its own past as well as to past 
values of related variables. Such a 
model summarizes how prices at ihe dif- 
ferent market levels have moved together 
and influenced each other hIsioricaUy. 

Then the statistical model was shocked 
with a farm wheat price increase, 
presumably drought* induced* to see how 
Such a shock might be expected— given 
past behavior — lo influence industrial 
and consumer prices. 

Monthly (seasonally adjusted) Bureau of 
Labor Statistics prices are ttsed to repre- 
sent farm, processor, and consumer 
prices. The farm price is the price index 
for wheat included in the farm products 
group of the producer price indexes 
(PPrs). mi 

The PPI for flour in the processed foods 
and feeds group is used for the price paid 
by processors for whcat*related inputs. 
Consumer prices of wheat*related goods 
are represented by tJie CtHisumcr Price 
Index of all urban consumers, for flour 
and prepared mixes. 



price spike. The graph describes the im- 
pulse of percent changes throug h lime in 
the processor price for wheat and the con- 
sumer price for wlicat-based goods. 

When the farm price shock occurs, 
processor prices for wheat rise im- 
mediately* peaking a month after tlie rise 
in the farm price. At their highest, 
processor prices increase less than half of 
the 7.7-pcrcent increase in the farm 
price. Processorpriceincreases are fell 
for about a year, but the impulse general- 
ly declines in strength through time. 

On the other hand, the 7.7 -percent farm- 
price increase generates gradual, not im- 
mediate, increases in consumer prices of 



How Processor & Consumer Prices 
Respond To Spike In Wheat Farm Price" 

Percent rise due to inttial shock 
3 



2,5 



1,5 



05 




•Farm price rises 7.7 percent. 
Month after price shock 



wheat-related goods. The delivery, sale, 
and consumption of wheat-related goods 
occur throughout the year and are not as 
closely tied as processing to the wheat 
crop cycle. So, the consumer price ef- 
fects last more than a year. 

Consumer price rises peak at 7 months, 
but prices stay relatively high until 1 7 to 
20 months after the initiating farm price 
shock. The increase in consumer prices 
is smaller, but more enduring, than the 
jump in processor prices. At its 7-month 
peak, the consumer price increase is just 
shy of half of the corresponding increase 
in processor price, and is less than a tenth 
of the initial farm price shock. 

The gradual but enduring nature of the 
consumer price responses, relative to 
processor prices, may have a number of 
explanations. Since wheat can be stored, 
consumer prices lake longer to respond 
fully to a farm price hike because the im* 
mediate inventory of wheat-related con- 
sumer goods includes a previous crop 
which was priced differently. Time is ra^ 
quired before the warehouse and retail 
shelf supplies of wheat-based goods 
made with the previous crop are con- 
sumed. 
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Food CPI Slows Climb 



The Consumer Price Index for food in 
August, released September 2 1 . rose 0.5 
percent from July. The August rise was 
half that of July, when the index jumped 
1 percent over the month before. The 
smaller rise In August points to a level- 
ing of food prices for the rest of 1988; 
the major increases for the year arc his- 
tory. 

lu)wer red meat and fish prices and 
smaller Increases in poultry and egg 
prices during August helpcil to slow the 
rale of increase. Also, the rise in the fruit 
and vegetable index was dampened by a 
0.9'pcrcent drop In fresh vegetable 



prices. Prices for cereals and bakery 
products and fats and oils products, 
however, rose at a stronger rate than they 
did in July. 

For the rest of 1988. fresh fruit and 
vegetable prices arc likely to decline 
seasonally. Increased pork production in 
the fourth quaner will lower prices. 
Broiler production also wDI remain 
strong and prices are expected to go 
down from Current levels. Beef produc- 
tion and prices will be stable. Because 
of larger food supplies, increases in the 
CPI for food for the rest of 1988 arc like- 
ly to be small. lRalphParl€tti202)786' 
1870} 



Processed Fnjit Tops Food Prtce Rises 
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Tn addition, the processor wheat price is 
closer to the ferm price than ihe con- 
sumer price is. and therefore is more im- 
mediately influenced. Finally, the cost 
of wheat is a smaller proportion of the 
costof most wheat-based consumer 
products than of the cost of wheat-rclaied 
processor inputs; processingipaclcaging. 



and other services are added beiwecn the 
processor and consumer sieges. 

One therefore expects increases in farm 
wheat prices to influence consumer 
prices in a more muted and enduring way 
than they do processor prices, {Ronald 
A. Babiiia (202) 786-1785 andDavldA. 
Bessler (409) 845-3096} 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued by the time the 
November Agriculturai Oailook comes 
off press. 

October 
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Economic Research Service 

United States Department of Agriculture 




Narrated by James Whilmore, "Your Hometown" is an in- 
fonnaiive and entertaining look at some remarkable 
people in small town ruraJ Amciica. The program explores 
Lhc economic challenges facing rural America, and il- 
lustrates how some communities are dealing with iheir 
economic woes* Visit a Utah woman whose talent for 
making candy has blossomed into a business employing 
25 local women. Learn alxxit a Nebraska program which 
helps displaced faimers find new careers. And discover 
how a lake and a railroad arc helping revitalize a small 
Georgia community. 

VIDEO DOCUMENTARY 
RUNNING TIME? One Hour 



For Information call (202)786^494 



Return to: Dave Carler, USDA, Room 228'E 
1301 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005-4789 

Cassettes of "YOUR HOMETOWN." Price: VHS-SlOp 3/4-lneh-$30. 
Checks only (no purehase orders) made payable to: U5DA<^ER5. 

Name - 



Address 



Telephone ( I- 
(Cheek one only) 



3/4-lnCh, 



VMS 
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Table L— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



Prices received by farmers (19f7"100) 
Livestock I products 
Crops 

Prices paid by farneri, (1977-100) 
Production items 

Ccmudiiies I services, interest, 
lajies, t wages 

C«sh receipts (t btl) 1/ 
Livesioct <» bit) 
Crops C» bil> 

Hark<;t tia^kei (1982-54e1D0) 
Reiail cost 
fnrm value 
Spread 
Farm vaLue/reiajL coxi (X) 

ftetaiV prices (1962-64-100) 
Food 
Ai home 
Ayay-fran hOf!W 

Agricultural Mpons (t bin 2/ 
Afiricultural Imports (f bit) 2/ 

ComnercTaL production 
Aed meat (ai L lb) 
PouUrv tmiL Lb) 
Eags Cmil do2J 
Hilk (bil Lb) 

CondJiption^ per capita 
Red ineat and poultry (lb) 

Corn beginninfl stocks (mfl bu) 3/ 
Corn g!:e (nil bu) 3/ 

Prices W 

Choice iiteerS'-Ondha Ct/c«t> 
Borrows and giUs-7 mkti. C»/cut) 
Broilers--l2-city Ccts/lb) 
Eags--hY Gr. A large (cts/doz) 
HUk—all at plant [&/cwt) 

Uheat- Kansas City HftU (Wbu) 
Corn—Chicago Cf/oj) 
Soybcans'-Chicago (Wbu) 
Cotton- Avg. spot mkt- (cta/tbl 



Gross cfish incofl* (* brl) 
Gross cash expenses (f bU) 

Net cash inconw (f bU) 
Net farm income (f bit) 



farm real estate values (1977:100) 5/ 
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14^ 
113 


127 
146 
t06 


130 
143 
111 


134 
149 

iia 


U3 
150 
135 


142 
150 
135 


137 
149 
124 


". 


• ' 


150 
165 


U7. 
362 


152 
165 


155 
163 


160 
172 


153 
16S 


153 
168 


" 


-- 


13a 
5B 


13S 
76 


153 
76 
S8 


154 
76 
73 


156 
63 
73 


136 
77 
59 


143-146 
77-79 
66-68 


-- 


■^ 


95 

1g 


1^2 

119^ 
30 


114 
96 

123 
30 


115 
99 

123 
30 


■- 


:: 


-' -^ 




-- 


1U 
112 
119 


n4 

112 
117 


116 
114 
120 


^17 
115 
121 


119 
117 
123 


T19 
117 
124 


U3 
116 
122 


-■- 


-- 


a, 5 

5.2 


27.9 
20.6 


9.4 
5.7 


&.7 
5.0 


7.4 
4.6 


9.0 
5.0 


34.0 
20.5 


9.0 
5.5 


-- 


to, 096 
5,112 
1,479 
U.7 


3a, 442 
19,772 
5,797 
142,5 


9,665 

4,956 
1,464 
36.1 


9,682 
37.8 


10,103 
.5,230 
1,410 
35.4 


10,043 
5,155 

1,440 
34.3 


39,493 

20,580 

5,729 

143.6 


9,563 
5,040 
1,420 
35.3 


37,865 
21,340 
5,655 
142.2 


56.2 


212.7 


53.6 


54.2 


55.5 


56.7 


220.0 


53.0 


216.2 


4,flS1.7 
2;i77.9 


4,aai.7 

7,409.3 


9,763.5 
2;i34.2 


7,635.2 

1,B04.3 


5,833.0 


-- 


-' 


-- 


-- 


W.J1 
43.51 
42.5 
59.2 

12.63 

5.36 
63.7 


64.60 

51.69 

47.4 

61.6 

12.51 

?:2 

5.19 
64.3 


6fi.23 

44.74 
45.4 

55.0 
12.23 

3.20 

IM 

59.1 


72.61 

45.90 

55.6 

53.3 

11.43 

3.38 
2,29 

7.01 
61.5 


67-63 

44-45 

67-68 

71-72 
11.65- 
11.80 


67-71 

33-42 

53-57 

71-75 
12.60- 
13.20 


68-70 
43-45 
55-57 

62-64 
11.95- 
12.20 


67-73 

42-46 

50-56 

69-75 
12.10- 
12.90 


71-77 

44-50 

51-57 

70 76 
11.V5- 
12.75 


WfiS 


1981 


1962 


1963 


1954 


1965 


1966 


1987 


198S F 


U3.3 
109.1 


146.0 
113.2 


150.6 

n2.3 


150.4 
n3.5 


155.2 

116.6 


156.B 
110.2 


152.0 
loo. 6 


160.4 
103.3 


163-168 
106-109 


34. Z 
16.1 


32. a 

26,9 


n:i 


36.9 
12.7 


36.7 
32.2 


46.6 
32.3 


51. i 
37.5 


57.1 
46.3 


55-60 
38-43 



145 



158 



157 



US 



146 



123 



112 



103 



106 



, , _^^ _.„_, .___. 2/ Annual data based on Oct. Sept. fiscal years ending with year indicated. 

quartern Mar. -Hay second quarter; June-Aug. third quarter; Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter; Sept. -Aug. annual. Use includes 
enport!! and domestic disappearance. 4/ Siwplc averages. 5/ Noninal valges as of February 1. f ■ forecast. - ^ not aval Labi Cs 



1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjLiSted at annual rat^s. 
3/ Oec.-fetj. first - ■ - 



oc+oh^r i98fl ^^^ ^^ ppp Compression and OCR visit ThePaperlessOffioe-oiig 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.r-U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data . 



Annual 



1987 



1988 



Gross national product 
Personal consiinption 
expendi tures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing £ shoes 
food & bev 
Services 



averages 



Gross private domestic 
investment 
Fixed investment 
Change In busir>ess inventories 

Net exportt of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal consunpt i on 
expenditures 
Ourable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food £ Beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed Investment 
Char>9e in business inventories 

Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GNP irt^Ucit price deflator X change 

Disposable personal income it bil) 

Disposable per- income (1983 % bi I) 

Per capita disposable per. income ($) 

Per capita dis, per. income (1982 $) 

U.S. population, total, incU military 
abroad (mi I) 
Civilian population (mil) 



Industrial production (1977=100) 
Leading economic indicators (1967=100) 
Civilian enployment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unefiployment rate (X) 

Personal income ($ bil annual rate) 
Money stOck-H2 (daily avg) ($ bil) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (X) 
AAA corportte bond yield (Moody's) (X) 

Housing starts (thou) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total Cmfl) 
Business inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of all retail stores ($ bil) 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bil) 
Food stores ($ bil) 
Eating I drinking places ($ bil) 
Apparel I accessory stores {$ bil) 



1985 



1986 1987 II ni IV I II R 

% billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
4, OK. 9 4,240.3 4,526.7 4,454.2 4,568,0 4,662.8 4,724.5 4,819.7 



2,629.0 
372.2 

911.2 
156.4 

471.6 
1,345_6 


2,507,5 
406.5 
943.6 
167.0 

501,0 
1,457_3 


3,012.1 
421,9 
997.9 
178.2 
526.4 

1,592.3 


2,992.2 
420,5 
995,3 
176.8 
525.3 

1,576.4 


3,058.2 

441,4 

1,006,6 

130.4 

528.4 

1,610.2 


3,076.3 

422.0 

1,012.4 

181.2 

530.9 

1,641.9 


3,128,1 
437,8 

1,016,2 
180.5 
535,9 

1,674.1 


3,189.1 

448.2 

1,035.7 

183.4 

546.1 

1,705.2 


643.1 

631-8 
11,3 


665,9 

650.4 
15.5 


712.9 

673.7 

39.2 


698.5 

665.8 

32.7 


702.8 
688.3 

14.5 


764.9 

692.9 

72.0 


763.4 

698.1 

65.3 


758.2 

715.3 
42.9 


-7B,0 


-104.4 


-123.0 


-122.2 


-125.2 


-125.7 


-112.1 


-88.6 


820>8 


871.2 


924.7 


915.7 


932.2 


947.3 


945.2 


961.0 




1982 % bi 


Uion (quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted at 


annual rates) 


3,618.7 


3,721.7 


3,547.0 


3,823.0 


3,865.3 


3,923.0 


3,956.1 


3,988.1 


2,354.8 
355.1 

547.4 

U7.2 

435.5 

1,152.3 


2,455.2 
385.0 

879_5 

157.6 

448.0 

1,190.7 


2,521.0 
390.9 
890.5 
160.5 
450.4 

1,239.5 


2,516.6 
391,3 
839.8 
158.2 
450.1 

1,235.5 


2,545.2 

406.5 
891.9 
162.9 
449.4 
1,246.8 


2,531.7 
387.6 

890.5 

160.3 

449.2 

1,253.6 


2,559.6 
401.1 
892.7 
159.6 
451.4 

1,265.9 


2,577.2 

409.3 
892.7 
156.5 

453.0 
1,275.2 


637.0 

628.7 

9.1 


643.5 

628.1 
15.4 


674.8 

640.4 
34.4 


660.1 

632.3 

27.8 


667.9 

654.9 
13.0 


724.7 

657.6 

67.1 


728.9 
662.9 

66.0 


717.7 

651.6 

36.0 


-104.3 


-137.5 


-128.9 


-126.0 


-130.7 


-126.0 


-109.0 


-90.1 


731.2 


760.5 


780.2 


772.2 


782.9 


792.6 


776.4 


783.3 


3.0 


2.7 


3.3 


3.5 


3.1 


2.4 


1.7 


5.1 


2,838.7 

2,542.8 
11,861 
10,625 


3,019.6 
2,640.9 

t2,496 
10,929 


3,209.7 
2,686.3 

13,157 
11,012 


3,154.1 
2,652.8 

12,947 

10,889 


3,224.9 
2,653.9 
13,204 

10,989 


3,315.8 
2,728.9 

13,543 
11,145 


3,375.6 
2,762.3 

13,760 
11,260 


3,421.0 
2 764.6 
13,918 

11,247 


239-3 
237.0 


241.6 

239-4 


243.9 

241.7 


243.6 

241.4 


244.2 
242.0 


244.8 
242.6 


245.3 
243.1 


245.8 
243.6 




Annual 




1987 




1988 





1985 



123.7 

168.6 

107.2 

7.2 

3,325.3 
2,562.6 

7.48 
11.37 

1,742 
11.0 
1.55 

115.0 

71.8 

23.7 

11.1 

6.2 



1986 



125.1 

179.3 

109.6 

7.0 

3,531.1 

2,807.8 
5.98 

9.02 

1,805 
11.4 
1.54 

121.2 

73.9 

24.6 

12.1 

6.7 



1987 July Apr Hay 

Monthly data seasonally adjusted 



129.8 

189.5 

112.4 

6.2 

3,780.0 
2,901.1 
5.82 
9.38 

1,621 
10.3 

1.51 

125.5 
76.9 
25.3 

12.7 
7.1 



130.6 

190.9 

114.7 

6.1 



135.4 
192.5 

114.7 
5,4 



136.1 

191.1 

114.2 

5.6 



June 



136.6 

193.7 

115.0 

5.3 



July 



137.7 
192.1 

115.1 
5.4 



3,778.6 3,999.3 

2,858.0 2,990.9 
5.78 5.92 

9.42 9.67 



4,020.6 4,046.0 4,071.2 

3,002.2 3,016.6 3,025.8 
6.27 6.50 6.73 

9.90 9.86 9.96 



1,594 
10.7 
1.51 

127.0 

79.6 

26.3 

12.2 

6.6 



1,584 
10.5 
1.51 

131.7 

81.3 

26.9 

12.6 

6.6 



1,393 

10.4 
1,51 

132.8 

82.4 

27.5 

12.7 

6.7 



1,454 
11.0 
1.50 

133.4 

82.7 

27.4 

12.8 

6.8 



1,489 
10.7 



134.0 

83.0 

27.6 

12.9 

6.9 



^f Annual data as of December of the year listed. 2/ Private, including farm, 
available. 

Information contact: James Halley (202) 786-1732. 



R = revised. P = preliminary. -- = not 
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Tables.— Foreign Economic Growth. Inflation, & Export Earnings 

1981 1982 1983 1954 



Average Average 
1970-74 1975-79 1980 



1985 



1936 1987 P 



1988 F 



Annual percent change 



Total foreign 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Developed less U.S. 

Real GHP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Centrally planned 

Real GNP 

Export earnings 
Latin America 

Real GMP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Africa & Hiddle East 

Real GHP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Asia 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 

P = preliminary. F - forecast. 
Information contact: Timothy Baxter (202) 786-1706- 



1989 F 



5.5 

10.2 
27.6 


3,7 

14-0 
14,6 


2,6 
16.9 
22.2 


1.6 
15.6 
-2.7 


1,7 
14,4 
-7,0 


2,0 

18.4 
-?.6 


3.2 

22.5 

5.6 


3,0 
21,6 

1.6 


2.7 

11.4 

11. a 


2.9 

16.1 

ia.5 


3.1 
29,3 

10.6 


2.9 

36. a 

7.1 


A. a 

a. A 

23.9 


3,1 
9,4 

14.9 


2.4 
10.9 

17.0 


1.4 

9.6 

-3.3 


1.1 

8.0 

-4.3 


1.9 

6.0 

-0.5 


3.4 

5.1 
6,3 


3.3 

4.7 
4,6 


2.4 

2.7 

19.4 


2.9 

2.6 

17.6 


3.2 
2.7 

11,2 


2.6 
3.2 

5.4 


5.1 
19_4 


3.5 
16.1 


1.5 
16.5 


2.1 
3.4 


2,7 
6.0 


3,4 

a. 2 


3.7 
1.5 


2.9 
-5.1 


J.9 
7.3 


3,2 
6,7 


3.2 

7.7 


3.2 

8.0 


7_4 
23,5 

28,2 


5,1 
53.7 

12. a 


5.3 
61.3 

30.1 


0.7 

64.9 

5.3 


-0.5 
72.6 

-10.0 


-2.7 

126.2 

-0.8 


3.3 

174.1 
6.7 


3.6 

179.4 
-7.7 


3.7 

86.1 
-15.5 


2.3 

136,8 
8.7 


0.1 
271.9 

a. 6 


2.4 

350,9 

6.7 


8.9 

8.7 

50.9 


6.4 
16.4 

13,2 


1.3 
24,6 
37.9 


0.0 

17.3 
-9,2 


1.4 

12.9 

-19,7 


0.1 

16.7 
-17.5 


1.1 
19,4 
-7,0 


0.0 
11.2 
-6,9 


-1.2 

12.0 

-14,7 


1.2 
13.2 

15.0 


1.5 
16.9 

-0.2 


2.7 

14. A 
7.6 


6.0 

13.0 
28.9 


6.8 
8.4 

18,6 


6.3 

16,4 
27,8 


6.6 

14.1 
6.8 


3,6 

7,3 

-0.3 


6.6 
1.1 

3_4 


5.4 

8.5 

13.7 


4.0 
5.2 

-1,2 


5.6 
4.4 
5.8 


5.8 

5.3 

28.2 


7.1 

6.7 

13.9 


5.7 

7.0 
14.4 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers. U,S. Average, 



AfVual 



Prices received 
All farm products 
All crufjB 
Food grjims 
feed grains & hay 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oit -bearirtg crgps 
Fruit, all 

fresfl market V 
Conmercidl vegetables 

fresh airtrker 
potatoes £ dry bean« 
LJvestocJi i product* 

Dairy pr;>clucts 
Poultry i eggs 
Prices p^id 

Cannioaities i aerv^ces, 

interest, CaKe«, & wage rites 
ProouctJon itenis 
Fee^ 
Feeaer livestock 

Fertiliier 

AsricLiltural chedicils 

Fuels i energy 

Fdrm i ntotor supplies 

A^utoft £ trucks 

Tractors & self-propelled machinery 

Other machinery 

Si^fldi'^ £ fencing 

farm itrvices i cash rent 
Jfttere^t p*yat>le per acre on farm real estate debt 
Tajtes poydbte per acre on farm real estate 
Wb^e rates fseasc^nally adjusted) 
PfockKtion iteTTS, fnterett, taXe^, I uage rates 

^atiO, prices received to prices paid 2/ 
Prices received (IfllO-U'lCO) 
Prices p*^d, etc. (Parity index) (1910-14=700) 
Parity ratio {l9ia-U-l66) " 



19a5 



128 
liO 
135 
\2l 
Ml 

95 
153 

B4 
ISO 
192 
129 
122 
124 
13A 
\kl 
131 
1t9 



163 
151 
116 
154 
153 
135 
12S 
201 
146 
193 
178 
163 
136 
150 
237 
133 
154 
157 



1986 



125^ 
107 
109 
98 
96 
91 

'^ 

170 

17a 

130 
123 

114 
136 
145 
1Z9 
128 



159 

144 
106 
153 
146 
124 
Ml 
162 
144 
196 
174 
184 
136 
145 
219 
134 
160 
150 



79 77 

5a5 561 

1,120 1,096 

52 51 



19B7 



127 

106 

103 

65 

B1 

9fl 

1Z9 

79 

IB? 

193 

144 

147 

127 

146 

163 

129 

107 



162 
147 
103 
179 
146 
116 
124 
161 
144 
206 
174 
185 
137 
U6 
207 
136 
167 
152 

76 
576 
1,115 
52 



1987 
Aug 



127 

102 

94 

62 

78 

105 

127 

79 

176 

166 

127 

126 

122 

150 

171 

126 

109 



1988 



77 

579 



Mar Apr 
1977=100 



130 

110 

116 

97 

94 

95 

134 

91 

163 

170 

136 

136 

102 

KB 

171 

123 

lot 



Hay 



79 
593 



130 


154 


157 


111 


117 


12? 


119 


125 


138 


100 


105 


127 


*5 


98 


126 


98 


97 


101 


126 


126 


126 


95 


103 


117 


160 


195 


179 


166 


206 


191 


132 


lis 


116 


131 


108 


110 


105 


11B 


115 


KB 


151 


147 


172 


176 


168 


119 


117 


116 


98 


106 


114 


168 


_ 




155 


^-r 


_, 


112 




__ 


19;' 


_ \ 


^; 


ISO 


-- 


^. 


132 






127 






163 






147 


-- 




215 






179 


i ■ 




199 




-. 


137 


3" " 




150 






193 


-- 


-- 


138 






174^ 


-- 


'- 


159 


"-- 


-- 



77 

594 
1,158 
51 



BO 
614 



June JuW R 



141 
133 
143 
142 
141 
97 
126 
122 
161 
171 
126 
122 
151 
147 
163 
117 
136 



172 

160 
147 
180 
150 
132 
127 
166 
147 
216 
179 
199 
138 
150 
193 
136 
174 
162 



B2 
627 



82 
642 
1,182 
55 



Aug 



14^ 
136 
146 
138 
137 
91 
129 
121 
180 

m 

147 
148 
161 
152 
170 
119 
137 



84 
659 



Parity ratio {I9ia-14-106) iV 52 51 52 -■ ' 51 -- ■- 55 

1/ Fresh maritet for ooncitrus- fresh jnarket and processing for citrus. 2/ Ratio of irtdex of prices received for all farm products to 

inoe* of prices p^id for conmodlties and services, interest, taxes, and wage rates. Ratio derii^ed using the most recent prices paid index 

?r^ct& paid oata is quarterly and ui U be published ift January, April, July, ar>d October. R = revised. P = preliminary. -- = hot 

avaUaale. 



Inforinaiicn contact: hationai Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 



October 19fl8 



M^ 



^rosslon and OCR visit ThePapeitossOffioe-org 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 1/ 




1987 








1988 






1985 


1956 


1987 


Aug 


Har 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


Juty R 


Aug P 


3.20 


2.71 


2.55 


2.36 


2.74 


2.79 


2.99 


3.36 


3.50 


3.56 


7.S5 


5.04 


4.49 


3.74 


8.79 


8.33 


7.71 


7.29 


7.51 


7.61 


2.49 


1.96 


1.56 


1.47 


1.56 


1.68 


1.95 


2.41 


2.72 


2.66 


3.97 


3.11 


2.56 


2.52 


2.92 


2.94 


2.91 


4.13 


4.56 


4.33 


69.93 


61.64 


62.91 


61.60 


66.20 


72.90 


80.90 


76.80 


83.10 


83.10 


5.42 


5.00 


5.07 


5.02 


6.06 


6.40 


6.99 


8.14 


8.50 


8.40 


56. t 


54 .S 


59.4 


63.7 


57.7 


59.4 


58.9 


61.2 


58.6 


55.2 


3.92 


5.03 


4.47 


4.95 


4.00 


4.09 


4.66 


4.23 


5.70 


6.30 


10.90 


11.90 


14.70 


18.00 


13.80 


9.33 


7.89 


10.70 


7.62 


12.20 


24.10 


25_10 


26.00 


17.30 


28.60 


29.90 


22.60 


24.80 


31.00 


41.70 


9.06 


10_90 


12.50 


10.60 


12.50 


15.10 


9.10 


8.49 


11.50 


8.58 


17.60 


19.10 


14.90 


17.00 


16.30 


16.90 


18.40 


21.00 


27.50 


26.00 


K.7 


19.8 


19.4 


16.0 


12.8 


11.3 


11.1 


10.9 


19.7 


26.1 


149.00 


369.00 


225.00 


20/^. 00 


227.00 


249.00 


404.00 


526.00 


410.00 


383.00 


7.41 


4.42 


4.55 


6.18 


5.99 


6.42 


7.87 


7.76 


4.11 


4.92 


4.01 


4.29 


5.00 


5.95 


4.06 


4.50 


3.96 


2.89 


4.74 


4.09 


54.00 


52-80 


61.40 


61.90 


68.30 


69.00 


69.30 


65.00 


63.20 


66.40 


62.40 


60.90 


78.10 


82.30 


93.50 


93.20 


93.40 


84.90 


87.70 


90.30 


43.90 


50.10 


50.90 


58.60 


42.20 


41.90 


46.30 


47.10 


44.10 


45.40 


68-10 


69.10 


77.90 


76.10 


80.20 


74. GO 


72.60 


60.20 


60.00 


57.90 


]l.^ 


12.50 


12.54 


12.20 


11.90 


11.60 


11.40 


11.30 


11.40 


11.60 


11.46 


11.37 


11.20 


10.70 


10.60 


10.40 


10.30 


10.40 


10.70 


30.1 


34.5 


28.5 


31.7 


27.5 


28.0 


33.5 


36.7 


42.1 


41.9 


57.4 


61.2 


53. S 


49.8 


50.8 


45.5 


43.1 


45.7 


57.8 


58.1 


47.2 


44.4 


34.2 


32.1 


28.2 


28.4 


29.7 


31.6 


39.4 


41.6 


63.3 


66.8 


91.7 


S3.1 


118.0 


153.0 


165.0 


161.0 


133.0 


126.0 



^aH uheat (S/bu) 
Rice, rough (S/cwt) 
Corn (S/bu) 
Sorghtjn (S/cut) 

All hay, baled <S/ton) 
Soybeans (S/bu) 
Cotton, Upland (cts/lb) 

Potatoes <S/Cwt) 
Lettuce (S/CHt) 
Tomatoes (S/cwt) 
Onions (VCirt) 
Dry edible beans (t/cwt) 

Apples lor fresh use (cts/lb) 
Pears for fresh use (S/ton) 
Oranges, alt uses (S/box) 2/ 
Grapelruft, all uses (S/box) 2/ 

Livestock 
Beef cattle (S/cwt) 
Calves (S/cwt) 
H09S (S/cwt) 
Lants (S/cwt) 
All mUk, sold to plants (S/cwt) 

Milk, manuf. gracfe (S/cwt) 
Broilers (cts/lb) 
Eggs (cts/doz) 3/ 
Turkeys (cts/lb) 
wool Ccts/Lb) 4/ 

1/ Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry edible beans, apples, orartges. and grapefruit, which are crop years. 
2/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including natchir>g eggs and eggs sold at retail. 
4/ Average Local market price, excluding incentive payTT»ents. R - revised. P = preliminary. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer price index, all items 
Consumer price index, less food 

AU food 
Food auay from hotne 
Food at nome 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 
Poultry 
Fish 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats i, oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 

Fresh vegetables 

Potatoes 

Processed vegetables 
Cereal* i bakery products 
Sugar i sweets 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel cormodities less footwear 

Footwear 

Tobacco & S[noking products 

Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veal, Lamb, pork, and processed meat. 2/ 

Information contact: Ralph ParUti (202) 786-1S70. 



Annual 


19S7 








1988 


r 






19S7 


June 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Jirw 


July 










1982-54=100 










113.6 


113.8 


115.4 


115.7 


116.0 


116.5 


117.1 


117.5 


118.0 


118.5 


113.6 


113. S 


115.5 


115.7 


116.0 


116.6 


117.2 


117.6 


118.1 


118.4 


113.5 


113.7 


1U_7 


115.7 


115.7 


115.9 


116.6 


117.0 


117.6 


118.8 


117.0 


117.2 


118.9 


119.3 


119.7 


120.2 


120.7 


121.0 


121.5 


122.1 


111.9 


112.1 


112.8 


114.1 


113.9 


113.9 


114.6 


115.1 


115.8 


117.3 


109.6 


111.7 


110.4 


110.1 


110.2 


110.9 


110.8 


111.7 


113.8 


113.4 


106_3 


10ft. 4 


ioa.5 


107.7 


108.5 


109.8 


110.5 


111.7 


114.1 


113.4 


115.9 


119.7 


113.1 


113.4 


112.3 


112.6 


111.4 


111.7 


114.6 


114.3 


112.6 


111.0 


107.8 


108.9 


108.4 


109.1 


110.2 


114.0 


120.1 


129.0 


129.9 


129.7 


133.3 


137.2 


137.0 


136.0 


139.3 


136.1 


136.0 


138.1 


91.5 


S7.S 


S5.5 


90.1 


85.5 


87.9 


85.0 


81.8 


83.6 


95.1 


105.9 


105.3 


106.7 


107.4 


107.3 


107.2 


107.1 


107.4 


107.2 


107.6 


ioe.1 


10S.4 


107.7 


108.5 


109.5 


110.3 


110.3 


111.2 


111.5 


112.6 


132.0 


133.9 


126.3 


130.7 


132.6 


133.8 


139.9 


146.6 


143.6 


147.8 


110.6 


110.6 


112.3 


115.1 


118.0 


119.4 


122.1 


121.8 


123.5 


123.0 


121.6 


121.0 


140.2 


143.9 


133.7 


125.6 


127.5 


124.5 


121.8 


127.0 


116.0 


139.1 


103.8 


104.6 


106.2 


108.5 


111.2 


114.7 


122.2 


125.7 


107.1 


107.7 


107.3 


107.2 


107-6 


107.9 


108.4 


108.6 


u^-a 


111.3 


IK.e 


115.2 


116.8 


118.1 


118.7 


118.9 


119.8 


120.3 


120.8 


122.1 


in.D 


111.1 


111.0 


112.2 


112.2 


112.6 


112.3 


112.5 


113.3 


114.0 


107.5 


105.9 


104.8 


106.9 


107.7 


107.7 


107.8 


107.5 


107.1 


107.2 


109.6 


105.7 


111.7 


109.0 


108.8 


113.7 


116.6 


115.7 


113.6 


111.3 


105.1 


103.4 


107.2 


106.1 


105.8 


107.3 


109.4 


109.7 


109.2 


108.2 


133.6 


135.0 


137.0 


140.8 


142.2 


142.8 


142.9 


143.2 


143.6 


147.5 


1U.1 


114.4 


115.4 


115.8 


116.6 


117.4 


118.0 


118.2 


118.7 


119.2 



Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Ffnfshed goods 1/ 

Consigner foods 
Fresh fruit 

Fresh & dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 
Carried fruit & juice 
Frozen fruit & juice 
fresh veg. exct . potatoes 
Canned veg. & juices 
Frozen vegetables 
Potatoes 
Eggs 

Bakery products 
Heats 

Beef & veaL 
Pork 

Processed poultry 
Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 
Shortening & cooking oils 

Consuner finished goods less foods 
8everages alcohol ic 
Soft drinks 
Apparel 
Footgear 
Tobacco products 

[nterrnedfate materials 2/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 
F lour 

defined sugar 3/ 
Crixle vegetable oils 

Crude materials i/ 
Foodstuffs & feedstuffs 
Fruits & vegetables 5/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 
Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid fliilk 
OiUeeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

All cormodities 

Industrial cormodities 

All foods 6/ 
Farm products & 
processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 

Processed foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 



103.1 
103.7 
103.9 





Annual 


r^ 1- 


1987 


^"/ 




1988 








1985 


19B6 


1987 


July 


Feb" 
1982= 


Kar R 
100 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


10i_7 


103.2 


105.4 


106.0 


106.1 


106.3 


106.9 


107.5 


107.9 


108.5 


104.6 


107.3 


109.5 


110.9 


109.4 


110.1 


110-2 


111.3 


112.5 


113.7 


108.1 


112.9 


111.4 


110.5 


106.9 


106.8 


102.7 


103.6 


112.2 


115.0 


99.4 


97.8 


103.8 


114.5 


96.4 


98.2 


98.4 


96.7 


90.6 


104.7 


88.7 


91.9 


95.0 


95.2 


97.8 


97.8 


97.9 


97.9 


99.2 
119.8 


99.3 


113.8 


111.0 


115.4 


116.3 


119.1 


119.5 


119.7 


119.8 


120.2 


118.5 


103.0 


113.4 


112.8 


130.0 


131.1 


130.1 


130.1 


131.8 


130.5 


100.3 


99.3 


99.0 


101.9 


96.8 


95.8 


98.5 


88.5 


86.6 


96.9 


101.9 


101.2 


103.5 


103.6 


103.3 


103.5 


103.2 


103.2 


103.7 


107.9 


106.5 


106.6 


107.3 


107.4 


106.6 


107.0 


106.7 


106.4 


106.6 


107.1 


101.2 


104.0 


120.5 


132.8 


100.2 


111.6 


97.6 


124.2 


89.9 


104.2 


95.6 


99.5 


87.6 


85.3 


73.8 


79.7 


66.7 


68.0 


75.1 


92.2 


113.9 


116.6 


118.5 


118.4 


123.3 


123.7 


123.5 


ioi:8 


125.5 


126.0 


90.9 


93 _9 


100.3 


107.5 


97.9 


98.7 


98.6 


104.2 


101.5 


90.3 


88.1 


95.4 


100.5 


96.4 


101.0 


101.0 


102.4 


103.8 


101.0 


89.1 


99.9 


104.7 


119.0 


96.4 


91-9 


92.0 


100-0 


104.1 


101.2 


110.4 


116.7 


103.5 


101.9 


94.7 


98.6 


100.6 


107-4 


114.2 


124.6 


1U.6 


124.9 


141.9 


135-1 


149.6 


151-2 


159.1 


159-8 


157.4 


152.0 


100.2 


99.9 


101.7 


101.4 


100.5 


100.1 


99.9 


100.1 


100.5 


101.2 


107.9 


104.9 


108.6 


108.7 


111.4 


111.8 


111.6 


111.5 


112.0 


113.4 


123.9 


103.3 


104.0 


103.6 


114.5 


114.3 


117.5 


118.5 


122.8 


129.5 


103.3 


98.5 


100.7 


101.2 


101.5 


101.5 


102.5 


102.9 


103.O 


103.7 


107.6 


110.1 


110.4 


109.7 


111.4 


112.4 


112.1 


111.6 


111.7 


111.8 


107.7 


109.5 


111.9 


111.7 


113.3 


113.8 


114.1 


114.0 


113.4 


113.2 


105.0 


106.3 


108.4 


108.7 


110.4 


110.7 


110.9 


m.2 


111.7 


112.2 


104.7 


106.8 


109.4 


109.7 


113.7 


114.0 


114.4 


114.3 


114.8 


115.5 


132.5 


142.4 


154.7 


157.5 


166.7 


166.7 


166.5 


166.8 


166.8 


175.4 


102.6 


99.1 


101.5 


102.1 


104.3 


104.7 


105.5 


106.2 


107.4 


108.2 


101.4 


98.4 


100.8 


102.7 


102.0 


101.6 


102.8 


104.2 


107.0 


109.9 


99,8 


94.5 


92.9 


91.5 


97.6 


93.9 


96.8 


97.3 


109.7 


110.0 


102.8 


103.2 


106.5 


107.2 


107.0 


106.7 


107-4 


107.1 


106.6 


108.1 


137.5 


84.8 


84.0 


82.3 


106.7 


101.7 


109.9 


114.1 


124.2 


148.6 


95.8 


87.7 


93.7 


96.0 


94.7 


94.1 


95.7 


97.1 


98.2 


97.0 


94.8 


93.2 


96.2 


98.4 


99.7 


99.8 


101.2 


104.5 


108.4 


109.9 


102.6 


103.9 


106.6 


112.2 


100.5 


101.5 


99.8 


99.3 


99.6 


108.7 


96.1 


79.2 


71.1 


68.8 


83.5 


80.6 


82.3 


82.9 


103.4 


111.5 


89_1 


91.8 


101.9 


107.:. 


105.7 


106.3 


107.1 


111.1 


105.4 


99.1 


117.8 


129.6 


101.2 


102.3 


86.9 


96.9 


97.6 


112.2 


130.4 


156.4 


97.4 




106.5 


120.1 


97.8 


103.2 


103.6 


103.7 


107.6 


99.4 


93_6 


9019 


91.9 


89.7 


89.1 


86.7 


86.7 


85.3 


83.8 


84.9 


94.4 


91.4 


99.3 


103.0 


111.1 


112.6 


121.5 


127.5 


153.6 


152.3 


101.2 


89.7 


85.8 


82.7 


87.2 


87.2 


87.2 


82.0 


82.0 


82.0 


104.6 


104.9 


110.3 


111.6 


111.4 


m.4 


111.9 


111.8 


112,7 


118.2 



100.1 



102.8 103.5 104.8 104.9 105.8 106.5 107.4 107.8 



99.9 102.6 103.1 104.6 104.7 105.6 106.1 106.5 106.7 

105.5 107.8 109.4 108.0 108.6 108.9 110.1 111.8 113.4 

105.8 
95.2 
109.6 
119.8 
113.0 
113.9 



100.6 


101.2 


103.7 


105.2 


105.3 


95.1 


92.9 


95.4 


97.9 


97.9 


103.5 


105.4 


107.9 


109.0 


109.1 


110.2 


111.0 
109.6 


112.6 


111.9 


119.6 


107.9 


112.7 


113,7 


112-8 


107.7 


114.5 


112.5 


112.1 


113.0 



106.5 


108.1 


m.3 


113.0 


99.0 


101.7 


106.4 


10S.7 


110.3 


111.4 


113.9 


115.3 


120.2 


120.3 


123.0 


123.9 


113.3 


113.6 


113.6 


115.7 


114.2 


114.0 


114.0 


114.2 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consigner. 2/ Conriodi ties reqtiirir>g further. processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ Alt types aod sizes of refined sugar- 4/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been 
manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, and processed foods (excludes soft 
drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). R = revised. 



Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics <202> 523-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads. 



Mrkex basket 1/ 
Retell cost (19a2-5<^ = lOO> 
r^m value C19a3-fi4-100) 
Firm-retiU tPread Cl9ai-B4"100) 
Fira vilut-retill co»t iX} 

Heat producti 
Retail CHt r9&2-S^*100) 
Far* value (19A2 64.100) 
Fanrrttill iprtad [l9S2-S^-^00> 
Fara valM-r»tail CobT 1%} 

pfllry producct 

Retail CMt t17e2-S4-100> 

Fan value [f9K-W-100) 

Farm ret*(l tpf^*^ (1902-04-100) 
ram vatu? ratafl cost (%> 

Poultry 
Retail cott n«?-B4-100> 
farm value (1982 8i. 100) 
farrn-retan tpraad (t9a2-fi4-1O0) 
firm value-rttatl cMt C)C) 

E80a 

Retail co(t (19EL2-S^-1D0> 
ftm vatue (1902-04-100) 



fam ' 



retaU tprvad [19a2-fi4-l00) 
, «Tw, v»lue-r*t>ll coat [%) 

Cereal i baktfy pr^iijcrti 
Retail co%t M§a3-a4-100> 
Fanv VBlu* (19a2-S4-100) 
Farm retail ipriWJ tlW? W-100} 
F*nii valuc-rttaU CMt (X) 

Fresh frufti 
Retail co*t M^K-ftimlDO) 
Fann value (1952-B4-100) 
Fann-retaU Spread <?9a2-fi4-100> 
farm value-retaU Cosi ()C) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail coita < 1982-5^-100) 
Farm valM [1^52-54-100} 
F^riti-retall spread I198Z-S^-100> 
Farm value retail cost {%} 

Processed fruity A vegetables 
Retail t»t (1952-54=100) 
Farm value (1«52-54-^0D> 
rarm-retall sOrrad <l9fi2-fi4-100) 
Farm valuc-rttstl Costs <X) 

Fata & oils 
Retail cost (1952-54^100) 
farm value 11962-84-100) 
Fsnr-retail ipread <l9a^S4-1D0) 
Farm vslu*-retail cost iX) 



1984 



102.9 
103.5 
102.6 
35.2 

99.8 
99.4 

100.3 
50.4 

101 .J 
99.2 

103.2 
47.0 

107.J 
112.6 
101.1 

109.1 

iTd.1 

107.4 
64.5 

103.9 

102.9 

104.1 

12.1 

106.6 
113.7 
103.3 
33.7 

105.2 
^06.3 
106.2 
34.0 

104.3 

106.8 

105.4 

24.4 

106.6 
124.3 

100.2 
31.3 



Annual 
198& 1986 



104.1 
96.2 

'm 

96.9 
91.3 
106.7 
46.5 

103.2 
95.2 

110.S 
44.^ 

106.2 
105.9 
1D6.6 
S3.3 

91.5 
85.7 

1O0.4 
60.S 

107.9 
94.3 

109.5 
10.7 

115.4 
110.5 
121.5 
29.6 

103.5 
93.1 

r,:t 

107.0 
117.7 
103.7 
26.2 

1DS.9 
104.3 
110.6 
25.8 



106.3 
94.9 

112.5 
31.2 

102.0 
94.3 

109.8 
46. B 

103.3 
92.6 

113.3 
43.0 

114. 

115. 

113. 

53. 

97. 
92. 

110, 

76. 

115, 

S, 



120.4 

12B.0 
27.4 



107. 
90. 

'It: 

105, 
101, 
106, 



22.9 

106. 5 
76.2 

117.6 
19.2 



1987 



111.6 
97.1 

119.4 
30.5 

109.6 
101.2 
11B.3 
46.7 

105.9 
93.3 

117.5 
42.3 

112.6 
93.5 

114.2 
44.6 

91.5 

76.5 

117.9 

53.9 

114.5 

71.0 

120.9 

7.6 

135.6 

113.9 

14S.7 

26.5 

121.6 

112.0 

126.5 

51.3 

109,0 
111.1 
10S.3 
24.2 

108.1 
74.1 

120.6 
18.4 



19B7 
July 



11Z.1 

1DD.6 
115.7 
31.2 

111.7 
110.6 
112.5 

5D.2 

105.3 
91.6 

115.0 
41.7 

111.0 
92.1 

m-J 

57.5 
71.9 
116.4 
52.6 

115.2 
66.4 

122.0 

r.1 

138.5 

121.5 

146.2 

27.5 

121.0 
m.1 
126.1 
31.2 

109.3 

107.0 

110.0 

23.3 

108.4 
72.6 

121.6 
18.0 



I9fi£ 



Feb 



113.5 

96.0 

'IS:? 

110.2 
99.4 

121.3 
45.7 

107.3 
90.6 
122.7 

40.5 

108.4 
83.6 

137.0 
41.3 

S5.S 

64.6 
123.1 
48.5 

115.7 

105.6 

120.5 

10.9 

133.7 
104.4 
147.2 

24.7 

133.7 

100.4 
150.8 
25.5 

113.4 
129.3 

109.5 
92.4 

116.2 
22.4 



113.5 
96.3 

122.7 
29.7 

110.9 
100.2 
121.9 
45. B 

107.2 
B9.3 

123.7 
40.0 

109.1 
58.2 

133.1 
43.3 

57.9 

70.5 

115.7 

51.7 

11B.9 

102.1 

121.2 

10. S 

135.2 
102.2 
150.5 
23.9 

125.6 
97.4 

140.1 
26.3 

114.3 
129.6 
109.5 
27.0 

110.3 
93.0 

116.7 
22.7 



Apr 



114.2 
96. S 

123.5 
29.6 

iio.e 

102.0 
119.9 
46.6 

107.1 
58.1 

124.6 
39.5 

110,2 
ft9.7 

133.9 
43.5 

55.0 

61.9 

126.5 

46.5 

119.5 

101.2 
122.4 

10.4 

141.5 
B9.5 

165.5 
20.0 

127.5 

104. a 

139.5 

27.7 

116.0 

131.4 

111.2 

26.9 

110.3 
95.6 

115.7 
23.3 



Hay 



115.0 
99.1 

123.5 
30.2 

111.7 
103.2 
120.4 
46.5 

107.4 
86.5 

126.7 
38.6 

114.0 
105.1 
124.2 
49.4 

81.8 
56.6 
127.1 
44.4 

120.3 

106.0 

122.3 

10.6 

149.5 

122.9 

162.2 

25.9 

124.5 
89.4 

142.6 
24.4 

115.9 
135. S 
110.2 
27.5 

111.2 
100.6 
115.1 
24.3 



115.5 
102.4 
122.6 
31.3 

113.8 
108. 3 
119.4 
4S.2 

107.2 
56.3 
126.5 

3S.6 

120.1 
114.7 
126.3 
51.1 

53.6 
62.7 

121.1 
48.2 

120.8 
115.0 
121.6 

11.7 

142.2 
105.0 
159.4 
23.3 

121.8 
93.6 

136.3 
26.1 

117.6 
135.7 
112.0 
^7.4 

111.5 
1OB.0 
112.B 
26.1 



July 



117,3 
105.1 
123.9 
31.4 

113-4 
97,6 

129.6 
43,6 

107.6 
86.9 

126.7 
38.7 

129.0 
135.5 
121.5 
56.2 

95.1 
Bi.9 
113.4 
57.4 

122.1 

117.2 

122.8 

11. a 

150.7 
130. B 
1S9.9 
27.4 

127,0 
106.9 
137.3 
26.6 

117. a 
140.0 
110.9 
28.2 

112.6 
137.8 
103.3 
12.9 



Annual 



Beef, Choice 

Retail price 2/ (cts/Lb> 

Net carcass Valut 3/ (ctG) 

Net farm value 4/ (cts> 

Faffli-rttail ^Prtod <cts) 
Carcasa-retaU SpresO 5/ [cts) 
rant*carcall iprtad 6/ Ccti) 

Farin value-rttaU price {%} 
Pork 

Retail price 2/ (cti/lU 

WttolesaU v*tM 3/ (eta) 

Met far* vatur 4/ Cfta) 

Farn-retaK ipriad Uta> 
Uhcileialt-r«ta1t spread 5/ (et^) 
Farm-i^&teialt iprt^K) 6/ (eti) 

Far« VflJut-rttall prU% (X) 



1964 1965 1986 



239.6 
U7.6 
140,0 
99.6 
92.0 
7.6 
58 

162.0 
110.1 

i7-* 

54.6 
51.9 



232.6 
135.2 
126.8 
105.6 

97.4 
8.4 

55 

162.0 
tOI.I 
71.4 
90.6 
60.9 
29.7 
44 



230.7 
133.1 
124.4 
106.3 

97.6 
B.7 

54 

178.4 
110.9 
62.4 
96. D 
67.5 
28.5 
46 



1967 



1987 

Juty 



1988 



Feb 



Kar 



242.5 


24E.2 


24*. 3 


245.5 


145.3 


148.8 


148.3 


154.0 


137.9 


139.1 


143.2 


145.6 


104.6 


109.1 


103.1 


99.9 


97.2 


99.4 


98.0 


94.5 


7.4 


9.7 


5.1 


5.5 


57 


M 


5S 


60 


15S.4 


193.6 


163.1 


i§:l 


113.0 


126.2 


105.; 


82.7 


95. B 


75.5 


68.6 


105.7 


94.5 


107.6 


114.7 


75.4 


Ji7.4 


77.8 


79.5 


30.S 


;7.4 


29.5 


34.9 


44 


51 


41 


37 



Apr 



250.2 
156.7 
152.4 
97.7 
93.4 
4.3 
61 

152.9 
102.5 

67.2 
115.7 

50.4 

35.3 

37 



May 

253.2 

166.2 
1S5.6 
94.6 
57.0 
7.6 
63 

153.6 
106.4 

76.1 
107.5 

77.2 

IV 



June 

259.9 
156.2 
148.1 

in.s 

101.6 
10.1 
57 

157.9 
106.3 

76.6 
111.1 

81.6 

29.5 

41 



July 



259.3 
144.6 
137,9 
121.3 
114.7 
6,7 
53 

157.4 
100,0 

72,6 
114,5 

87.4 

27.4 

39 



V K^tall eott> aft bated on indents of rttaU prices for doACfitieaUy produced farm foodt from xht CPI U pubUahed monthly by the 

&urMu Of Latwr Statlslica. Tht f*rti value ia tht pa^iBent '' '^ ' '*" "^ ' ^"* ^*.j.,--— ^.. ._w i ^-- 

atlowance for byproduct. Faf« valutt art b«l«d on pricts .- 

and packing for ttmt ^omtediXit^ the lanrretail *pre»d. , 

Charges for *ta««tilin9 voctiitrw, trmspprting, and tfiatrlb^tna Th»ae foods. 2/ Estijndted weighted average price of retail cuts 
fron po^ •fid Choice •ield Brtde J t»*f carcatst*^. fietaU cut prices frm SlS. 3/ Velue of carcass ouanttty [beeO and wtiolesal* 
cuT« (p^rk) CQutval»nl to 1 lb. Of rttatl cuts^ be^f adjiated for value of fi\ and bone byproducts. 4/ Harket value to producer for 



for doAesticaUy produced rarm foodt from Xht CPI u published montniy by t 
r>t to farmers for quantity o+ farm prp^uct equivalent to retail ^^►It, Less 
I at first point of salt and nay jncli^ nurkettoQ charges such as Qradtng 
0. xht difference tetwe^n tHe retail prfc* >nd the far«i valut, represents 



fron po^ •fid Choice •ield Brsde L ,^ ^ . ^ 

(pork) CQutvalenl to 1 lb. of rttatl cuts^ be^f adjiated for value of fa^ and bone byproducts. 4/ Harket value to 

^jantity of live anihii •Q^ivalent to 1 lb. t>f retaU tuti vlrxA value of byproducts. 5/ Represents charges for retailing and other 



tr^rkfiinj itrvlitt fucti •! fabrfcating^ t^olesaling and in-clty 
Mtketina, proc»«t1ng, end transportation to city where cootjir^. 



transportation. 6/ Reprei«nts Cfiarges mad« for livestock 



HOtei Annual hUtorical data on farmretaH price Ipf-tads »»y be fo^rvt in food Cost Revteu. 1966. *E» *o. S74, EPS, USOA. 
InforaeiTon contacts: Oenis Ounha*fi (202) 7B6-1E7D^ Ron Custafson {202) 7B6-1286. 



Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See the Septennber 1988 issue.) 

Infomnation contact: Denis Duntiann (202) 786-1870 
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Tabfe 10.— U.S, Meat Supply & Use 



Beg. 
stocks 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 
1/ 



Civi I ian 
consunpt i on 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



Ending 
stocks 



Beef 
1955 
1986 

t987 
1968 F 

Pork 
1985 
1936 
1987 
19B8 F 

VcaL 
1985 
1936 
1987 
1988 F 

Lamb and mutton 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 

Total red meat 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 

Broilers 
1985 
1936 
1987 
19B8 F 

Mature chicken 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 

Turkeys 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 

Total poultry 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 



472 

412' 
386 



348 
289 
248 
347 



■14.. 

11 
7 
4 



7 
13 
13. 

8 



841 
733 

74A 



20 
27 
24 
25 



119 
144 
163 
188 



125 
150 
178 
28? 



264 
321 
3!i5 

495 



Red meat & poultry 

1985 1,105 

1986 1,054 

1987 1,045 

1988 F 1,240 



23,728 
24,371 
23,566 
23,316 



14,807 
14,063 
14,374 
15,675 



515 
524 
429 

412 



359 
336 

315 
332 



39,409 
39,296 
38,684 
39,735 

13,762 

14,316 
15,594 
16,240 



636 
627 

650 
646 



2,942 
3,271 
3,828 
3,998 

17,340 
18,215 
20,072 
20,864 

56,749 
57,511 
58,756 
60,619 



2,071 
2,129 
2,269 
2,375 



1,128 
1,122 
1,195 
1,210 



20 
27 
24 
26 



36 

41 
44 
58 



3,255 
3,319 
3,533 
3,669 



8 

.0 



3,255 
3,319 
3,533 
3,669 



HUlion pounds 4/ 



26,271 
26,919 
26; 247 
26,077 



..i6,2aa 

15,474 
15,817 
17 232 



549 
562 

460 
442 



402 
392 
372 

398 



43,505 
43,348 
42,897 

44,149 

13,781 
14,342 
15,618 
16,265 



755 
771 

614 
834 



3,067 
3,422 
4,006 
4,281 

17,604 
18,535 
20,437 
21,380 



61,109 
61,883 
63,334 
65,528 



328 

521 
604 
626 



128 
36 

109 
155 



4 
5 

7 
9 



461 
613 
722 

791 



417 
566 
752' 
683 



21 
16 
15 
18 



27 
27 
33 

40 



465 
609 
fiOO 
742 



926 
1,223 

1,522 
1,533 



51 
52 
52 

61 



131 
132 
124. 
135 



136 
187 
179 
198 



143 
149 
151 
14^ 



7 
4 
4 
4 



151 
156 
157 
149 



337 
343 

336 
347 



420 
412 
386 
375 



289 
248 

347 
375 



11 

7 
4 
5 



13 

13 

8 

9 



733 

680 
744 
791 



27 
24 
25 

30 



144 
163 
188 
150 



150 
178 
282 

175 



321 
365 

495 
355 



1,054 
1,045 
1,240 
1,119 



Total 



25,472 

25,935 
25,205 
25,015 



15,733 
15,008 
15,237 
16,567 



533 

550 
449 
427 



386 
375 

360 
387 



42,125 

41,868 
41,251 
42,396 



13,195 
13,603 
14,691 
15,410 



589 
589 

608 
662 



2,864 
3,212 
3,686 

4,062 

16,668 

17,405 
18,985 
20,133 

58,793 
59,273 
60,236 
62,529 



Per 
capita 2/ 

Pounds 



78.8 

78.4 
73.4 
72.2 



62.0 
58.6 
59.2 
63.3 



1.8 
1.9 

1.5 
1.4 



1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.4 



144.1 
140.2 
135.4 
138.2 



55.1 
56.3 
60.3 
62.6 



2.5 
2.4 
2.5 
2.7 



12.1 
13.3 

15.1 
16.5 



69.7 

72.0 
77.9 
81.8 



213.7 
212.3 

213.3 
220.0 



Primary 
market 
price 3/ 



58.37 
57.75 
64.60 
68-70 



44.77 
51.19 
51.69 
43-45 



62.42 

60.89 
78.05 
89-91 



68.61 
70.26 
78.09 
66-68 



50.8 
56.9 
47.4 
55-57 



75.5 

7?. 2 

. 57.8 

62-64 



1/ Total including farm production for red meats and federally inspected plus nonfederally inspected for poultry. 
2/ Retail weight basis. (The beef carcass- to- retai I conversion factor was .74 during 1962-85. It was lowered ty .73 for 
1986 and to .71 for 1987 and later.) 3/ Dollars per cwt for red meat; cents per pound for poultry. Beef: Choice steers, 
Omaha 1,000-1,100 lb.; pork: barrows and gilts, 7 markets; veal: farm price of calves; lamb and mutton: Choice slaughter 
lambs, Sart Angelo; broilers: wholesale 12-city average; turkeys: wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for 
red meats and certified ready-to-cook for poultry. F - forecast. -- = not available. 

Information contacts: Ron Gustafson, Leland Southard, or Mark Ueimar (202) 786-1285. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



Beg. 
stocks 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



Im- 
ports 



Total 

supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



Hatch- 
ing 
use 



Hi 1 1 ion dolen 



1954 
1985 
1986 
^987 

1988 F 

1989 F 



9, 

11, 
10, 
10, 
14 
10 



5,708, 
5,688, 
5 705, 
5,796, 
5,72a, 
5,655, 



32 

12 

13 

5 

3 

4 



5,749.5 
5,711.8 
5,729.3 
5,811.7 

5,746.4 
5,669.0 



58.2 

70.6 
101.6 
111.2 
129.8 

106.0 



27. 

30. 
28. 
25. 
22. 
24. 



529.7 

548.1 
566.8 
595.3 

606.7 
630.0 



Ending 
stocks 



11.1 
10.7 
10.4 
14.0 
10.0 
10.0 



Consumpt i on 

Per wholesale 
Total capita price* 



5,122.8 

5,052.0 
5,022.5 
5,066.9 

4,977.1 
4,899.0 



No 

259.4 
253.4 
249.5 
249.5 
242.6 
236.7 



• Cartoned Grade A Urge eggs. New York. F = forecast. 
Information contact: Robert Bishop (202) 786-1714. 

Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply &U$e^ 



1/ Milkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plants and dealers; does not reflect 
deductions. T = forecast. 

Inforfnation contact: Jim Miller (202) 786-1770. 



Cts/doz 



80 : 
66. 

71. 

61. 
62-64 
70-76 







i-i- r 


Comrtercial 








CoofTtercial 
















Total 
conmer- 








All 




Pm- 




Farm 


8eg. 


Im- 


CCC 




Disap- 


milk 




dm- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


ports 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 




tion 


use 


ings 






supply 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 




Bill 


ion pounds 


$/cwt 


1981 


132.8 


2.3 


130.5 


5.8 


2.3 


138.5 


12.9 


5.4 


120.3 


13.77 


1982 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 


139.7 


2.4 


137.3 


4.6 


2.6 


144.5 


16.8 


5.2 


122.5 


13.58 


19S4 


135 4 


2.9 


132.5 


5.2 


2.7 


140.5 


8.6 


4.9 


126.9 


13.46 


1985 


143.1 


2.5 


140.7 


4.9 


2.8 


148.4 


13.2 


4.6 


130.6 


12.75 


1986 


U3.4 


2.4 


141.0 


4.6 


2.7 


148.3 


10.6 


4.2 


133.5 


12.51 


1987 


142.5 


2.2 


140.3 


4.2 


2.5 


146.9 


6.7 


4.6 


135.6 


12.54 


1988 F 


143.6 


2_2 


141.4 


4.6 


2.5 


148.5 


8.2 


4.5 


135.8 


12.05 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



BrOiters 

Federally in&pected slaughter, 
certified tfni I lb) 
Uholetale price, 

12-citv, (ct»/lb) 
Price of grqwer feed (S/ton) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginoing of period (mil lb) 
Broiler-type chicks hatched (mil) 2/ 

Turkeys 

Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mi I lb) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S., 

8-16 lb. young hens (cts/lb) 
Price of turkey Qrouer feed (S/ton) 
TiJrkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil lb) 
Poults placed in U.S. (mil) 

Eggs 

Farm production (mil) 

Average ixnber of layers (mil) 

Rate of lay (eggs per layer 

on farns) 
Cartoned prfce. Hew York, grade h, 

l«rae (cts/doi) 3/ 
Price of laying feed (S/ton) 
Egg- feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of monlh 
Shell (mil doi> 
Froien (mil doi) 

Replacement chicks hatched (mfl) 



1985 



Annual 

we6 



1967 



I9fi7 
July 



Feb 



Mar 



wad 

Apr MDy 



June 



July 



13,569.2 U,265.6 15,502.5 1,337.9 1,289.7 1.i0p.4 1,313.5 1,367.3 1,398.0 1,222.8 



50.6 


56.9 


i7.4 


i7.0 


44.9 


48. 4 


48.7 


56.6 


61.5 


66.5 


197 


187 


224 


190 


196 


196 


18^ 


181 


179 


248 


3.1 


3.7 


3.7 


2.9 


2.6 


2.8 


:.i 


3.7 


4.1 


3.4 


19.7 


26.6 


23.9 


24.4 


31.0 


32.4 


35.5 


40.8 


39.5 


40.3 


4,803.8 


5,013.3 


535.1 


463.3 


431.7 


482. B 


470.2 


485.5 


472.5 


471.5 



2,800 3,133 3,717 



35S.8 266.9 314.0 276.6 333.3 372.4 320.0 



75.5 
212 

4.5 
125.3 
197.8 


72.2 
215 

4.1 
150.2 
225.4 


57.8 

213 

3.9 
178.2 

26.5 


56.3 
216 

3.1 

381-6 

26.0 


47.1 

299.3 

23.1 


47.0 
226 

2.5 
335.1 

25.0 


46.9 
210 

2.7 
353.3 

24.6 


49.3 


25.9 


70.8 

467.3 
23.9 


^•m 


68,459 
27B 


69,558 

280 


5,790 
276 


5,607 
262 


5,976 

278 


5,691 
275 


''-^2 


'■V^ 


5,677 
'268 


247 


248 


248 


21.0 


19.9 


21.5 


20.7 


21.2 


20.5 


21.2 


66.4 
182 
6.3 


71.1 


61.6 

170 
7.6 


59.1 
176 
5.7 


52.7 
177 
5.3 


56.4 
175 
5.8 


52.1 

175 
5-2 


50.9 
176 

4.9 


56.8 


73.7 
236 
4.9 


.93 
10.2 


.72 

10.0 


1-16 
9.8 


.96 
12.8 


2.01 
13.9 


1.59 
13.9 


2.01 
10.7 


.42 
13.2 


is:^ 


19:^ 



it07 



424 



431 



33-4 



28.5 



34.8 



35.1 



35.8 



33.0 



24.8 



1/ Pounds of feed equal in value to \ dozen eggs or 1 lb. 
currently reported for 12 States only; henceforth, hatch of 
eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Informstioo contact: Mark Weimar (202) 756-1714. 



of broiler or turkey Hveyeight. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks is 
broiler-type chicks will be used as a substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



Afinu(>i 



1967 



I9sa 



Milk prices. M^nficsOtaWiscOn&in. 

3.53£ ittX d/cul) 1/ 
Uholf^sle prices 

Gutter, Credc A Chi. (cts/lb) 
Am. cheese. Wis. 

assembly pt . {cts/lb} 
Nonfat dry milk, {ct£/tb) 2/ 

USDA net removals 

Total rrUk «quiv. (mi L Lb) 3/ 
Butter (mil lb) 
Am. Cheese (mi L lb) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil Lb) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 States (mil lb) 

Kilk per cow (lb) 

MiJn^er of milk cows (thou) 
U.S. miLk production (mil Lb) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil lb) 

Conmercial (mil lb) 

Government (mi I lb) 
[nports^ total (mil (b) 3/ 
Cofnrercial disappearance 
mi Ik equiv. (mi t lb) 

Butter 
Production (mil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
Convwrcial disappearance (mit lb) 

American cheese 

Production (mi I tb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil Lb) 
Coranerciel disappearance (mil lb) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
Co^^rn^rcial disappearance (mil lb) 

Nonfat dr^ milk 
Production (mi I lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
Convwrcial disappearance (mil tb) 

Froien dessert 
Production (mil gaL) 4/ 



HiLk production (mil Lb) 
Milk per cow (tb) 
No. of miLk cous (thou) 
Hilk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 5/ 
costs (Vcut mitk) 



T985 


1966 


1987 


July 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


11.48 


11.30 


11.23 


11.17 


10.60 


10-43 


10.33 


10.34 


10.34 


10.52 


141.1 


144. 5 


U0.2 


149.0 


131.0 


131.0 


131.0 


131.0 


133.5 


135.9 


127.7 

54.0 


127.3 

80.6 


123.2 

79.3 


123.2 
79.2 


116.1 
73.0 


115.6 
73.0 


115.1 
73.1 


115.0 
73.4 


116-2 
74.2 


116.3 
77.1 


13,174.1 

334.2 
6?9.0 
940.6 


10,628.1 
287.6 

468.4 
827.3 


6,706.0 
187.3 
282.0 

559.4 


157.8 

-.2 

15.7 

53.2 


1,486.5 
59.7 

25.4 
39.6 


1,091.9 
36.1 
34.7 
49.8 


1,235.8 
42.7 
35.6 
49.2 


1,226.7 
42.4 
35.0 
53.6 


550.7 
13.1 
27.9 
28.4 


248-9 
5.2 

13.6 
-.7 


121,043 121,433 121,094 10,393 9,740 10,647 10,593 11,041 10,480 10,513 

13,160 13,399 13,932 1,200 1,126 1,2i4 1,229 1,280 1,220 1,225 

9,198 9,063 8,692 8,663 a, 649 8,630 8,618 8,627 8,583 8,579 

143,147 143,381 142,462 6/12,207 6/11,493 6/12,563 6/12,482 6/13,010 6/12,348 6/12,342 


16,704 
4,937 

11,767 
2,777 


13,695 
4,590 
9,10S 
2,733 


12,867 
4,165 
8,702 
2,490 


12,724 
5,661 

7,063 
244 


7,628 

2,852 

196 


6.462 

4,910 

3,552 

172 


10,787 
5,074 
5,712 


10,457 
5,134 
5,323 

159 


10,535 
5,371 

5,164 
178 


11,149 
5,376 

5,772 


130,640- 133,498 135,630 


12,064 


9,895 


11,292 


11,^177 


11,516 


11,789 


- 


1,247.8 
296.5 
918.2 


1,202.4 
205.5 
922.9 


1,104.1 
193.0 
902.5 


75.2 
237.9 

78. 2 


117.1 
157.3 

52.0 


116.3 

198.3 

73.7 


111_7 

221.1 

76.3 


107.9 

239.8 

57.5 


91.7 


75.9 
294.7 


2,855.2 

960.5 
2,279.1 


2,798.2 

850.2 

2,362.6 


2,716.7 
697.1 

2,444.1 


235.3 

603.0 
214.5 


22K0 
365.7 
196.7 


244.6 
362.0 
209.0 


203.6 


258.7 

377.0 
224.5 


245.2 

384.0 
214.1 


235.9 

413.0 


2,225.7 

101.4 
2,515.7 


2,411.1 

94.1 

2,684.9 


2,627.6 

92-0 
2,880.1 


218.5 
94.3 

243.0 


207.8 

90.0 

224.8 


239.3 

83.4 
254.6 


221.3 

89.0 

232.5 


231.5 
92.7 

246.4 


229.3 

93.4 
241.9 


218.3 
99.4 


1,390.0 

1,247.6 

435.0 


1,284.1 

1,011.1 

479.1 


1,059.0 
6S6.8 

495.1 


99.5 

428.7 
56.8 


65.8 

130.7 

39.7 


95.8 

152.2 

53.4 


102.6 

151.1 
39.0 


104.1 

171.4 

47.5 


104.6 

160.5 

63.0 


79.5 
160.4 


1,251.0 


1,248.6 


1,263.4 


134.5 


67.6 


110.4 


107.9 


120.1 


139.0 


132.0 




Annua t 




1986 
IV 




1987 






1983 


1965 


1986 


1987 


I 


11 


MI 


IV 


I 


11 P 


143,147 
12,994 
11.016 
1.72 
9.54 


143,381 
13,260 
10.813 


142,462 
13,786 
10,334 
1.83 
9.50 


33,716 
3,199 

10,541 
1.91 
10.10 


34,814 

3,340 

10,424 


37,399 
3.617 

10,339 
1.76 
8.99 


35,512 
3,453 

10,283 
1.80 
9.26 


34,737 
3,375 

10,291 
1.89 
9.97 


36,098 
3 509 

10,286 
1.74 
9.26 


37,840 
3,691 

10,252 
1.52 
8.24 



1/ Manufacturing grade miLk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, high heat spray proct^ss. 
3/ MJLk-equivaLent, fat-basis. 4/ Ice cream, ice milkj and hard sherbet. 5/ Based on average milk price after adjustinent for 



price-support deducticvns. 6/ Estimated. -■ - not avaUable. P = preLiminary. 
InforFnation contact: Jim MiUer (202) 766-1770. 



Table 15. -Wool 



Annual 



U.S. wool price, 
Boston 1/ <cts/Lb) 
Irnported wool price, 
Boston 2/ <cts/lb) 
LJ.S. mill consLirpt i on, scoured 
Apparel h^ooL (thou lb) 
Carpet wool (thou Lb) 



1985 



192 
197 



106,051 
10,562 



1986 



191 
201 

126,768 

9,960 



1987 



265 

247 

129,677 
13,092 



1987 
July 

270 

243 

9,002 
1,162 



1988 



Feb 



397 

330 

10,103 
1,418 



Har 



435 

370 

13,514 
1,786 



Apr 



'453 

441 

10,138 
1,344 



May 



463 

423 

9,601 
1,282 



June 



460 

378 

13,598 
1,241 



July 

450 
364 

9,946 
1,089 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S, mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4" and up, 
2/ Uoot price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 
10.0 cents. 

Information contact: Jo^n Lawler <202) 786-1840, 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals _ 



19fi5 



Annual 
1986 



1987 



19fi7 

July 



Feb 



Mar 



19Sfi 
Apr Hay 



June 



July 



23.3 

17-8 



58.37 
36.32 
58.28 



31.0 
27.8 



57.75 
37.19 
59.92 



4K0 
32. B 



64.60 
44.83 
7B.74 



51.19 
45.62 



69.46 

34.78 



51.69 
46,69 



78.08 
38.62 



88.98 
71,31 
104,78 
65.82 
80.01 



97.21 
83.70 
106.23 
63.11 
80.96 



'^Sii^rj;^?^e^'(?SSi^^Ld) 1/ 8,635 7,920 7.643 

Placed on feed (thou head) 19,346 20,035 21,020 

Marketings (thou head) 1B,?69 19,263 19,390 

Other disappearance (thou head) 1,132 1,049 1,207 

Beef steer-corn price ratio, 
Omaha 2/ 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market priceg ($/c«t) 
slaughter cattle 

Choice steers, Omaha 

Utility cows, Omaha 

Choice vealers, S. St. Paul 
Feeder cattle ^. ^^ ,^^ ,. 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrows & Qitts, 7-markets 44.77 
Feeder pifls , ^ 

S, Ho. 40-50 tb. (per head) 37,20 

Slaughter aheep & lambs 

Lambs, Choree, San Angelo 68,61 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 34.02 

Feeder lambs _ „^ 

Choice, San Angelo 85.91 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb. 90.76 

Canner & cutter cow beef 74.13 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb. 3/ 91.51 

Pork bellies, 12-14 lb, 59.50 

Hanis, skinned, 14-17 lb, 67.50 

All fresh beef retail price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (thou head)* 

Cattle 36,293 

Steers 6,912 

Heifers 11,237 

Cows 7,391 

Bulls & stags 758 

Calves 3,385 

Sheep & ta[Tt)S 6,165 

Hogs 84,492 

Commercial production (mil lb) ^ ^ ^_ 

Beef 23,557 24,213 

Veal 499 509 

Larrt) & mutton 352 331 

Pork 14,728 13,988 

Annual 

1985 1986 1987 

Cattle on feed (13 States) „ ^. „ ^.r 

Nurtber on feed (thou head) 1/ 10,653 9,754 9,245 

Placed on feed (thou head) 23,366 23,583 24,874 

Marketings (thou head) 22,887 22,856 22,971 

Other disappearance (thou head) 1,378 1,236 1,379 

Hogs & pigs (10 States) 5/ , ^ 

Inventory (thou head) 1/ 42,420 41,100 39,690 

Breeding (thou head) 1/ 5,3AS 5,258 5,110 

Karket (thou head) 1/ 37,072 35,842 34,580 

Farrowings (thou head) 8,831 8,223 8,783 

Pig crop (thou head) 67,648 63,835 68,417 

1/ Beginning of perfod. 
for - '' '■ 



7,193 

1,274 

1,703 

71 



>,856 

1,369 

1,527 

126 



7,572 


7,726 


7,504 


1,833 


1 531 


2,170 


1,573 


1,614 


1,719 


106 


139 


141 



7,814 

1,367 

1,692 

68 



7,421 

1,246 

1,765 

62 



41.0 
38.4 



65.80 
40.36 
77.50 



37.4 
25.7 



68.31 
49.55 

87.50 



38.4 
23.0 



71.53 
49.83 

87.50 



39.3 
22.5 



72.71 

49.41 
96.41 



38.6 

24.3 



75.15 

48.79 
97.66 



27.9 

18.9 



70.58 

42.68 

100.88 



24.5 

16. B 



65.96 

45.39 
77.50 



64.56 62.79 75.36 76.20 B3.53 85.20 86.50 82.88 77.38 79.08 



61,85 

45.60 



76,83 
36,62 



47.01 
44.80 



77.25 
38.25 



42.79 
48.65 



83,75 

41.17 



42.10 

52.16 



76.50 

40.17 



47.55 
46.85 



72.67 

36.38 



48.06 
31.40 



59,38 

36,30 



45.57 
25.57 



59.67 
37.83 



73.14 102.26 98.75 112,63 111.30 100.25 90.63 77.80 79.67 



99.29 

84.51 

121.73 

83.62 

79.93 



99,50 

92,18 
94.93 
48.40 
76.67 



103.47 
90.33 
87.82 
45.32 
78.35 



105.25 
89.69 
94.03 
43.13 
68,27 



111,70 
89,88 

112,75 
46.09 
67.70 



106.38 
81.28 

111.31 
45.51 
66.51 



97.09 
85.74 
104.96 
40.84 
65.90 



212.64 213.86 217.58 219.97 219,68 221.54 227.18 226.07 



37,288 


35,647 


17,516 


17,443 


11,097 


10,906 


7 960 


6,610 


715 


689 


3,408 


2,815 


5,635 


5,200 


79,598 


81,081 



23,405 
416 
309 

14,312 



3,099 

1,562 

916 

561 

60 

231 

426 

6,188 



2,017 
34 
25 

1,082 



2,758 

1,400 
815 
495 
48 
210 
416 

6,682 



2,896 

1,436 

894 

512 

54 

223 

548 

7,680 



1,828 1,925 

32 33 

26 35 

1,183 1,360 

1987 



2,784 

1,448 
823 
462 
51 
176 
404 

7,090 



1,842 
28 
26 

1,263 



2,908 

1,509 

850 

494 

55 

179 

427 

6,881 



1,918 

30 
27 

1,231 



9,245 

5 680 

5,747 

371 



39,690 

5,110 

34,580 

1,916 

14,840 



II 



8,807 

5,906 

5,619 

428 

38,370 
5,215 

33,155 
2 352 

18,601 



8,666 

6,590 
6,022 

242 



40,880 
5,325 

35,555 
2,257 

17,481 



IV 



8,992 

6 698 

5,583 

338 



43,075 
5 300 

37 775 
2,259 

17,503 



3,067 

1,548 
913 
548 
58 
212 
428 

6,898 

2,024 
34 
27 

1,232 

1988 
II 



2,982 

1,494 
927 
512 
.49 
215 
405 

6,365 



1,982 

31 

24 

1,133 



9,769 
5,796 
5,810 

390 



42,845 
5,465 

37,350 
2,103 

16 331 



9,365 
5,898 

5,854 
418 



41,145 
5,500 

35,645 
2,552 

19,968 



III 

8,991 
6/6,219 



44,040 

5,625 

38,415 

6/2,393 



/ Beginning ot period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live weight, 3/ Beginning January 1984 prices are 
14-17 lb,; January 1986 prices are for 14-18 lb. 4/ New series estimating the conposite price of all beef grades and 
ground beef sold by retail stores. This riew series fn acWftion to, but does not replace, the series for the retai price of 
Choice beef that appears in table 8. 5/ Quarters are Dec. of preceding year- Feb. (1>, Mar. -Hay (ri), June-Aug, (Ml), anrf 
Sept. -Nov, (IV>. 6/ Intentions, *Classes estimated. -■ = not available. 

Information contacts: Ron Gustafson or Leland Southard (202) 786-1285, 
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Table 17.^ 


-Supply & Utilization^ 

Area 


,2 


























Feed 
and 


Other 
domes- 


































Set 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid* 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


farm 




aside 
3/ 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


supply 


ual 


use 


ports 


use 


Stocks 


'.y' 






MU acres 




Bu/acre 








Mil bu 








»/bu 


y^eat 


























198^04 


50.0 


76.4 


61.4 


39.4 


2,420 


3,939 


369 


742 


1,429 


2,540 


1,399 


3.51 


1954/ as 


18.3 


79.2 


66.9 


38.8 


2,595 


4,003 


405 


749 


1,424 


2,576 


1,425 


3.39 


i9as/86 


18.8 


75.6 


64.7 


37.5 


2,425 


3,866 


279 


767 


915 


1,961 


1,905 


3.06 


1936/87- 


20.2 


72.1 


60.7 


34.4 


2,092 


4,018 


413 


780 


1,004 


2,197 


1,821 


2.42 


i9a7/8a* 


27.9 


65.8 


55.9 


37.6 


2,105 


3,941 


300 


805 


1,600 


2,705 


1,236 


2.57 


l936/a9* 


26.5 


65.9 


52.9 


34.2 


1,810 


3,091 


270 


635 


1,450 


2,555 


536 


3.55-3.95 


19S3/ai 




HU acres 




Lb/acre 








Nil cwt 


(rffljgh 


equiv. ) 




(/cut 


1.74 


Z.19 


2.17 


4,598 


99.7 


172.1 


._ 


6/54.9 


70.3 


125.0 


46.9 


8.57 


i904/as 


.79 


2.83 


2.80 


4,954 


138.8 


187.3 


-- 


6/60.5 


62.1 


122.6 


64.7 


8.04 


1935/86 


1.24 


2.51 


2.49 


5,414 


134.9 


201.8 




6/65.8 


58.7 


124.5 


77.3 


6.53 


l986/a7* 


K27 


2.38 


2.36 


5,651 


133.4 


213.3 


*. 


6/76.3 


85.4 


161.7 


51.6 


3.75 


1987/88* 


1.26 


2.35 


2.33 


5,462 


127.7 


182.3 


-- 


6/6D.8 


70.0 


150.8 


31.5 


6.95 


1 988/89* 


.80 


2.88 

Mi I acres 


2.86 


5,332 

Bu/acre 


152.3 


186.9 




6/63.5 
Mil bu 


75.0 


158.5 


2i8.4 


5.00-7.00 
(/bu 


Corn 


























1935/64 


32.2 


60.2 


51.5 


81.1 


4,175 


7,700 


3,818 


975 


1,901 


6,694 


1,006 


3.21 


1954/85 


3.9 


80.5 


71.9 


106.7 


7,674 


8,684 


4,079 


1,091 


1,865 


7,036 


1,648 


2.63 


I9as/B6 


5.4 


83.4 


75.2 


118.0 


8,877 


10,536 


4,095 


1,160 


1 241 


6,496 


4,040 


2.23 


1986/8?' 


12.7 


76.7 


69.2 


119.3 


8,250 


12,291 


4,714 


1,192 


1,504 


7,410 


4,882 


1.50 


I9a7/&e* 


21.6 


65.7 


59.2 


119.4 


7,064 


11,948 


4,650 


1 236 


1,700 


7,566 


i;559 


1.90-2.00 


1988/89* 


21.3 


67.5 


56.8 


78.5 


4,462 


8,819 


4,400 


1,210 


1.650 


7,260 


2.30-2.70 






Mil acres 




Bu/acre 








Mil bu 








(/bu 


SorcnOTi 
1983/64 


























5.7 


11.9 


10.0 


48.7 


488 


927 


385 


10 


245 


640 


287 


2.74 


1954/85 


.6 


17.3 


15.4 


56.4 


866 


1,154 


539 


18 


297 


854 


300 


2.52 


1985/66 


.9 


18.3 


16. a 


66.8 


1,120 


1,420 


664 


28 


178 


669 


551 


1.93 


1966/87* 


2.3 


15.3 


13.9 


67.7 


938 


1,489 


533 


15 


198 


746 


743 


1.37 


1987/88* 


4.1 


11.8 


10.6 


69.9 


741 


1,484 


520 


14 


225 


759 


725 


1.60-1.70 


1988/89* 


3.8 


10.5 
Mil acres 


9.0 


59.9 
Bu/acre 


540 


1,265 


500 


15 
Mil bu 


200 


715 


550 


2.10-2.50 
(/bu 


Sarlty 
1983/64 


1.1 


10.4 


9.7 


52.3 


509 


733 


262 


170 


92 


544 


189 


2.47 


1954/65 


.5 


12.0 


11.2 


53.4 


599 


799 


304 


170 


77 


551 


247 


2.29 


1985/86 


.7 


13.2 


11.6 


51.0 


591 


848 


333 


169 


22 


523 


325 


1.96 


1986/67* 


1.B 


13.1 


12.0 


50.8 


611 


942 


296 


174 


137 


606 


336 


1.61 


1987/Be- 


2.9 


11.0 


10.0 


52.6 


527 


877 


251 


174 


131 


555 


321 


i^*l . 


1988/89* 


2.8 


9.7 
Mil acres 


7.4 


38.8 
flu/ acre 


287 


628 


240 


175 
Mil bu 


50 


465 


163 


2.50-2.90 
(/bu 


Oats 


























1983/84 


.3 


20.3 


9.1 


52.6 


477 


727 


466 


78 


2 


546 


181 


1.62 


1984/65 


.1 


12.4 


8.2 


58.0 
63.7 


474 


689 


433 


74 


1 


509 


180 


1.67 


1985/86 


.1 


13.3 


8.2 


521 


Ul 


460 


82 


2 


544 


164 


1.23 


1986/67* 


.4 


14.7 


6.9 


56.3 


366 


395 


73 


3 


471 


153 


1.21 


1987/88* 


.8 


18.0 


6.9 


^:S 


374 


552 


359 


79 


V 


440 


112 


1.56 


1988/89* 


.2 


14.0 


5.4 


206 


378 


215 


86 


1 


302 


76 


2.50-3.00 






Mil acres 




Bu/acre 








Mil bu 








t/bu 


Sovtoeafis 
(983/84 





63. B 


62.5 


26.2 


1,636 


1,981 


7/79 


983 


743 


1,805 


176 


7.83 


i^^ia 





67.8 


66.1 


28.1 


1,661 


2 037 


7/93 


1,030 


598 


1 721 


316 


5.84 





63.1 


61.6 


34.1 


2 099 


2 415 


7/86 


1,053 


740 


1 S79 


536 


5.05 


1986/67* 


D 


60.4 


58.3 


33.3 


1 940 


2 476 


7/104 
7/96 


1,179 


757 


2,040 


456 


U.7B 


m?m* 


D 


57.4 


56.4 


33.7 


1,905 


2)341 


1 180 


785 


2,060 


280 


t.l5 


1935/89* 





58,6 


56.8 


25.9 


1,472 


1,752 


7/92 


i;oio 


550 


1,652 


100 


7.25-9.75 


















Hit Lbs 






6/ Ctt/lb 


Soybean oU 
1983/84 






f,- 




10,872 


12,133 


__ 


9,588 


1,824 


11,412 


III 


30.60 


1984/85 










11,468 


12 209 




9 917 


1,660 


11,577 


kH 


29.50 


19fi5/86 


^-M 






__ 


11 617 


12,257 


.« 


10 053 


1 257 


11,310 


947 


18.00 


1986/87* 




-- 


__. 




12 783 


13 745 


■-. 


10,833 


1,187 


12 020 


1,725 


15.40 


1987/88* 




r ■ 






12;9Z8 


14 805 




10 900 


2 050 


12.950 


1,855 


22.50 


1968/89* 


-'- 




-- 


-- 


n,201 


13,100 


-- 


10,900 


1,250 


12,150 


950 


24.00-29.00 


















Thou tons 






9/ (/ton 


Soybean ineal 
(983/84 


_, 




, 


.. 


22,756 


23,250 




17,615 


^'J*? 


22,975 


m 


18a 


1984/35 
19S5/B6 






t-- 




24 529 


24,784 


-- 


19,480 


4,917 


24,397 


125 




.^^ 






24,951 


25 338 




19,090 


6,036 


25, 126 


212 


155 


1986/87* 


-- 




r- 


-- 


27 758 


27,970 


-- 


20 3S7 


7,343 


27 730 


240 


163 


1987/88- 










28 010 


26 250 




21,300 


6 650 


27,950 


300 


225 


1988/89* 


-- 




*■ 


_,> 


24,000 


24,300 


" 


19 500 


4,500 


24,000 


300 


235-285 



See f<>otnotes at end of tabie. 
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Table 17,— Supply & Utilization, continued. 



Are! 





Set 




Harves* 




Produc- 


Total 




asicie 
3/ 


Planted 
Mil acres 


ted 


Tield 
Lb/acr« 


tion 


.ug^ly 








Cotton 10/ 
1933/34 


6.8 


7.9 


7.3 


508 


7.8 


15.7 


1934/65 


2.5 


11.1 


10.4 


600 


13.0 


15.8 


1935/36 


3.6 


10.7 


10. Z 


630 


n.4 


17.^ 


1936/37* 


1-^ 
3.3 


10.0 


8.5 


552 


9.7 


19.1 


1937/33* 


10.4 


10.0 


706 


14.8 


19.3 


1933/89* 




IZ.Z 


11.7 


605 


14.7 


Z0.3 



Feed Other 

&rid don>es- 

resid- 
uaL 



tic Ex- 
use port£ 


fotal 


Ending 
stocks 


Fam 

price 

5/ 


HI I bale$ 

5.9 6.8 
S.5 6.Z 
6.4 Z.O 
7.4 6.7 
7.7 6.6 
6.9 5.3 


1Z.7 

n.3 

8.4 
14.1 
14.3 
IZ.Z 


Z.8 

4.1 
9.4 
5.0 
5.6 
8.Z 


Cts/Lb 

65.30 
58.70 
56. SO 
5Z.40 
64. ZO 



Hectare (ha.) = Z.471 



•Septen*>er 1Z, 1933 Supply and DemarKJ Esti«ates. 1/ Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, ^nd oats, Almost 1 for cotton^ 
ard riCe, Septeinber 1 for soj^ans, ^corn^ and^Jorghum, October 1 for ioymeal, and soyoi I . Z/ Conversion factors: 
acr " ' """■ ' " "'^ 

txf ,_, „ ^ ,., .. ___^ 

reoC^rtiOn proarar^T 4/ includes TirportsT 5/ Karket' average prices" do not include'an HlLauance lor loans outstanding »r>d Government 
purchases. 6/ Residual included in (domestic use. 7/ Includes seed. 8/ Average of crude soybean oil, Decatur. 9/ Average of 44 percent, 
Decatur. 10/ Upland and extra Long staple^ Stock estimates based on Census Bureau data uhich results in an unaccounted difference 
between suFVly and use estimates ard changes in endirtg stocks. " = riot available. 

Information contact: Comnodity Economics Division, Crops Branch CZOZ) 736^1340. 




Table 18.— Food Grains 



Wholesale prices 

Wheat, No. 1 HRW. 
Kansas City <i/bu) 2/ 

Wheat, DNS, 
Minneapolis (&/bu) 2/ 

Rice, S.W. La, (i/CHt) 3/ 
Wheat 

Exports (mil bu) 

Kill grind (mil bu) 

Wheat flour production (mil cwt) 
Rice 

Exports (mil cwt^ rough equiv) 



Marketing 


year 1/ 




1987 






1968 






1983/34 1984/85 19S5/B6 


19B6/S7 


July 


Har 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


3,84 3,74 


3.28 


2.72 


2.59 


3.10 


3.U 


3.20 


3.79 


3,79 


4.21 3,70 
19.33 17.98 


3.25 

16.11 


2.62 
10.25 


2,52 

10,50 


3.05 

24.50 


3.19 

24.00 


3.30 

20.75 


4.17 
18,85 


3.96 

17.90 


1,429 1,424 

701 676 

I cwt) 508 301 


915 1 

703 

3U 


1,004 
755 
335 


166 
63 
27 


151 
60 
26 


156 
58 
26 


154 
65 
29 


129 
63 

28 


120 
28 



70,3 



62.1 



58.7 



85.4 



10.6 



5.9 



.5.0 



7.3 



4_0 



Marketing year 1/ 

1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 

Wheat 

Stocks, beginning Cmi I bu) 1,399 1,425 1,905 

Domestic use 

Food Cmfl bu) 651 674 696 

Seed, feed & residual Cmi I bu) 4/ 502 372 497 

Exports (mil bu) 1,424 915 1,004 



1987 1988 

Dec- Feb Mar-Hay Jun-Aug Sept-Hov Dec- Feb Har-Hay Jun-Aug 

2,673.5 2,250.4 1,820.9 2,988,5 2,505,3 1,923.4 1,266.2 

166.8 
59,5 

202.7 



174.3 


179.3 


191.1 


168.6 


180.0 


45.7 


353.5 


-11.4 


2.9 


20.1 


216,8 


409.9 


308.5 


413.1 


460.6 



1/ Beginning Joie 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein, 3/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Residual includes 
feed use, ■- = not available. 

information contacts: Ed Allen and Janet Liveiey (202) 786-1340. 



Table 19.-Cotton, 



U.S. price, SLH, 

^'^/^6 in. uu/w 2/ 

Northern Europe prices 
Index (cts/Tb) 3/ 
U,S. H 1-3/32 in. (cts/lb) 4/ 



Marketing year 1/ 
1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 



73.1 

87.6 
87.1 



60.5 

69.2 
73.9 



U,S, mill consumption (thou bales) 5,927 
Exports (thou bales) 6,786 

Stocks, beginnfr>9 Cthou bales) 7,937 



5,545 

6,201 
2,775 



60.0 

48.9 

64.8 

6,399 
1,969 

4,102 



53.2 

62,0 
61,8 



7,452 
6,684 
9,348 



1987 

July 

73.1 

83.2 

81.8 



656 

575 

6,176 



Har 
59.6 



66.3 

70.8 



706 

779 

11,292 



Apr 
60.1 

65.8 

72.4 



1988 

Hay 

61,6 

65,6 
75.3 



June 
62,9 



68,8 

80.0 



610 
571 

9.807 



630 

517 

8,626 



600 

554 

7,479 



July 

57,4 

68.2 
76.6 



469 
327 

6,340 



1/ 8egfnning August 1. 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook (A) index; average of 5 lowest priced of 11 
lecteo growths, 4/ Heniphis territory growths. 



selected growths, 4/ Heniphis territory 
Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 20.— Feed Grains 



Wholesale V: ic«& 
Cor-n, MO. 2 yeUo^, 

Chicago (s/bu) 
SorghLjn, NO. 2 yeUob^, 

Kansas Cny U/CMi) 
BarUy. feed, 

DvJlutn CS/txj) 2/ 
Barley, iulting, 

HirbTieapoL is CS/txL] 

Coro tfni L txj) 

fted jraifw (mil nwtriC;:.tons) 3/ 



Corn 
Siock^f beginning (mil bo) 
DctiteSiic use 

Feed (mil bO) 

Food, seod, >nd. (mil txi) 
Exports (fnil bu) 
Total u&« <n;i L bu) 





Marketing year V 




1967 






1988 




' 


'^ 










1983/84 


1984/85 1985/86 


1986/87 


July 


Har 


Apr 


May 


Jif^e 


July 




3.46 


2.79 2.35 


1.64 


1.68 


2.03 


2.03 


2.09 


2.74 


^.80 




5.22 


4.46 3.72 


2.73 


3.30 


3.27 


3.16 


3.21 


4.58 


4.79 




2.48 


2.09 1.53 


1.44 


1.59 


1.86 


1.94 


1.98 


2.41 


2.31 




2.84 


2.55 2.24 


1.89 


1.93 


2.08 


2.11 


2.24 


3.61 


3.87 




1,902 
s) 3/ 56.5 


1,865 1,241 1 
56.6 36.6 

Marketing year 1/ 


1,504 
46.3 


134.9 
4.0 


165.3 
5.2 

1987 


167.3 
5.2 


181.2 
5.3 


133. e 

1988 


-' 




l9a3/84 


1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1 


4ar-Hay 


Jun-Aiig Sept-Mov 


Dec* Feb 


Har-Hay 


Jun-Aug 




3,523 


1,006 1,648 


4,040 


8,248 


6,33Z 


4,882 


9,769 


7,635 


5,830 




3,818 

975 

1,902 

6,694 


4,079 4,095 
1,091 1,160 
1,865 1,241 
7,036 6,496 


4,717 
1,191 

1,504 
7,410 


1,091 
325 

500 
1,917 


768 

315 

368 

1,451 


1,488 
292 

398 
2,178 


1,444 
282 

406 
2,134 


960 
330 

514 
1,804 


■- 





ly Septwifjer 1 for corn and fiorghwn; June 1 for oats aod barley. 2/ Beginning March 1967 reoorting point changed from 
Minf>eapoiii to Ouluth. 3/ Aggregated dau ^or corn, sorghum, oati, and barley. -- = not available- 

Information contact: Jafnes Cole (202) 786-1840. 



Table 21..-Fats& Oils 



Marketing year 1/ 1987 1938 

1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 June Feb Mar Apr Hay June 

Soybeans 

Wholesale price, No< 1 yellow, , ^^ , _ , ,^ ^ ^^ 

Chicago (S/bu> 2/ 7.78 5.38 5,20 5.03 5,56 6,14 6.24 6.64 7.29 9.11 

Crushing* (mil bu) 932.7 1,030,5 1,052,3 1,173.3 90,6 99,3 107.6 102.6 98.0 89.2 

Exports (mil bu) 742.3 600.7 740,7 756.9 37.9 97. S 74.8 65.1 39.7 ^9.3 

Stocks, beginning (mil bu) 344.6 175.7 316,0 536,0 72.9 141.8 139.3 133.3 113.9 95.4 

Soybean oi L 

VcatSr^^ts/lfc)*^'' ^' 30.55 29.52 18,02 15.36 15.96 20.94 20.22 21.67 ^ 26.55 27.68 

Production (mil lb) 10,862.3 11,467.9 11,617,3 12,733.1 960.9 1,091.3 1,186.9 1.132.7 1,087.5 995.3 

Domestic disap, (miMb) 9,539.6 9,333.5 10,045.9 10,820.1 973.2 962.9 809,3 1,002.5 763.7 943.9 

Exports (mil \b) 1,313.7 1,659.9 1,257.3 1,184.5 85.0 281.0 273.7 ^37.7 138.6 269.0 

Stbcks, beginning (mil tb) 11260.9 720.5 632.5 946,6 2,416.0 2,390.9 2,238.9 2,342,8 2,355,2 2,570.4 

Soybean meal 

^Oecatur^(S/ionS ^^° ^^"' IBS. 21 125.46 154. B8 162,61 165.80 133.00 191.80 200.40 223,50 237.80 

Production (thou ton) 22,756.2 24,529.9 24,951.3 27,758,8 2,134.9 2.377.1 2,572.8 2.449.9 2,339,9 2.127.6 

Domestic disap, (thou ton) 17,538.3 19,431.3 19,117.2 20,387,4 1,739.5 1,475.8 1,649.4 1,654.9 1,667,1 1,722.0 

Exports (thou ton) 5,436.1 4,916.5 6,009.3 7,343.0 455.3 986-9 934.7 739.1 716.7 366.8 

Stocks, beginning (thou ton) 474.1 255.4 386.9 211.7 321.7 390.4 304.9 243.7 299,5 255.6 

Margarine, wholesale price, ^^ .^ ^ ^ 

Chicago, white (cts/lb) 46.3 55,5 51.2 40.3 39.50 46.00 45.80 47.19 49,00 52.06 

1/ Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal and oU; calendar year for margarine. 2/ Beginning April 1, 

1982, prices based on 30*daY delivery, using upper end of the range. 

Information contacts: Roger Hoskin (202) 786-1840; Tom Bickerton (202) 786-1824. 
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Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supporls, Participation & Payment Rotes. 



Target 
price 



Loan 
rate 



Findley 

loan 

rete 



t/bu 



Deficiency 



19fl3/S4 


4.30 


3.65 




1964/85 


4.38 


3.30 




1985/86 


4.38 


3.30 




1986/87 4/ 


4.33 


3.00 


2.40 


19S7/8S 


4.38 


2.85 


2.28 


l9Sfl/B9 


4.23 


2.76 


2.21 


1989/90 






t/rwi 


ft>ce 






*/ tw 1 


1983/64 


11.40 


8.U 




1984/85 


11.90 


8.00 




1985/86 


11.90 


8.O0 


5/3.16 


1986/87 4/ 


11.90 


7.20 


5/3.82 


1987/68 


11.66 


6.84 


5/5.75 


1988/89 


11.15 


6.63 


5/7.00 
t/bu 


Corn 








1983/84 


2.S6 


2.65 




1984/85 


3.03 


2.55 




1985/86 


3.05 


2.55 




1V86/87 4/ 


3.03 


2.40 


1.92 


1987/88 


3.03 


2.28 


1.82 


1968/69 


2.93 


2.21 


1.77 
$/bu 


Sorghur 
1983/64 








2.72 


2.52 




1984/85 


2.86 


2.42 




1985/86 


2.86 


2.42 




1986/87 4/ 


2.68 


2.28 


1.82 


1987/88 


2.86 


2.18 


1.74 


1988/89 


2.78 


2.10 


1.68 
t/bu 


Barley 
l9ai/84 








2.60 


2.16 




1984/85 


2.60 


2.08 




1985/66 


2.60 


2.08 




1986/87 4/ 


2.60 


1.95 


1.56 


987/86 


2.60 


1.86 


1.49 


1988/89 


2.51 


1.60 


1.44 
s/bu 


Oats 








1983/84 


1.60 


1.36 




1964/85 


1.60 


1.31 




1985/86 


1.60 


1.31 




1986/87 4/ 


1.60 


1.24 


.99 


19e7/B£ 


1.60 


1.16 


.94 


1988/89 


1.55 


1.13 


.90 
i/bu 


Soybeans 7/ 
1983/64 




5.02 




1954/85 




5.02 




1905/G6 




5.02 




1936/87 4/ 




A. 77 




1987/88 




4.77 




1986/69 






Cts/lb 


UpLona cotton 








1983/84 


76.0 


55.00 




198;/85 


81.0 


55.00 




1985/86 


81.0 


57.30 




1986/87 4/ 


81.0 


55.00 


3/44.00 


1 987/66 


79.4 


52.25 


9/ 


1966/69 


75.9 


51.80 





.65 

1.00 
1.08 
1.98 
1.78 
1.53 



2.77 
3.76 
3.90 

4.70 
4.82 
1.65 




.43 
.46 
1.11 
1.21 
1.10 




.46 
.46 
1.06 
1.14 
1.08 



.21 

.26 

.52 

1.04 

1.11 

.76 



.11 
3 
.29 
.50 
.55 
.30 



Payment rates 

Paid 
land 
diver- 
sion 



2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.00 



2.70 
3.50 



1.50 



.73 

2.00 
1.75 



12.10 

18.60 

23.70 

26.00 

17.3 

16.00 



1.50 



.65 

1.90 
1.65 



1.00 



.57 

1.60 
1.40 



.75 



.36 
.80 



25.00 
30.00 



PIK 



Percent 
3/ 

95 
65 

1.10 



60 



80 



60 



85 



8ase 
acres 



f4U 
acres 



90.9 
94.0 
94.0 
92.2 
91.6 



3.95 

4.16 
4.23 
4.20 

4.20 
4.22 



82. 
80. 
64. 
81. 
83. 



18.0 
18.2 
19.3 
18.7 
18.1 



11.0 
11.6 
13.3 

12.4 
12.9 



9.8 
9.6 
9.4 
9.5 
8.7 



15.4 
15.6 
15.8 
IS. 5 
14.5 
14.6 



Program 
1/ 


Partici- 
pation 
rate 2/ 




Percent 
of base 


15/5/10-30 

20/10/10-20 

20/10/0 

22.5/2.5/5-10 

27.5/0/0 

27.5/0/0 

10/0/0 


78/76/51 

60/60/20 

73 

85/85/21 

87 


15/5/10-30 

25/0/0 

20/15/0 

35/0/0 

35/0/0 

25/0/0 


98/96/67 

85 

89 

92 

97 

85 


10/10/10-30 

10/0/0 

10/0/0 

17.5/2.5/0 

20/15/0 

20/10/0; 0/92 


71/71/60 

54 

69 

85 

88/55 


6/U3meJ 


72/72/53 

42 
55 
75 

83/42 


6/Isame] 


55/55/0 

44 

57 

73 

82/23 


6/£sameJ 


20/20/0 

14 

14 

37 

44/15 



5/0/0; 0/92 



20/5/10-30 

25/0/0 

20/10/0 

25/0/0 

25/0/0 

12.5/0/0 



VJ/93/77 

7(J 

6:^/0/0 

93 

92 

86 




acreage programs, or payment rate* for soybeans. 6/ Loan repayment rate. 9/ Loans may be repaid at the lower of the Toan rate or 
korla market prices. 



Information contact: James CoLe (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 23."Fruit 



1976 



1977 



W7a 



1979 



1980 



1981 



^9^^ 

13. 60S 



19S3 



_._ 10,792 
109.1 119.9 



190^ 



1965 



1986 



1987 f^ 



Citrus 1/ 

Production (thou ion) ^S,U^ U,?55 11,129 16,484 15J05 IE, 057 

Per tflpito const/nption (lbs) 2/ 117.1 115.1 107.5 108.4 112.6 104.4 
Noncitrus 3/ 

Production Cthou \an&) 11,846 12,274 12,460 13,689 15,152 12,W1 14,217 14,154 14,292 14,1*9 13,917 15,949 

Per capita Consurf^Tion (Lb$) 2/ 84.1 S4.S 83.0 85.7 87.3 S8.0 59.0 58.9 93.7 92. 3 95.7 101.9 



11,014 11,952 12,679 
102.9 109.1 lia.O 114.9 



1987 



1988 





Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Oec 


Jwi 


Feb 


Mftr 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


F.o.b^ Shipping point prices 
AppLcb (i/c«rton> 4/ 


























11.60 




7.93 


7.63 


8.9fi 


7.75 


11.50 


11.08 


10.96 


10.98 


14.21 


23.87 


Pear* (l/bo)^) 5/ 


-- 


*» 


12.00 


10.82 


9.70 


9.26 


11.18 


fi.94 


12.68 


15.14 


17.50 


-- 


Oranges CWboxJ 6/ 


6.18 


6.01 


7.56 


10.23 


5.45 


6.19 


6.24 


5.99 


6.42 


7.87 


7.76 


4.11 


Grapefruit i%/box} 6/ 


5.95 


5.07 


5.07 


6.81 


5.S4 


5.34 


5.25 


4.86 


4.50 


3.96 


2.89 


4.74 


Stocv^ ending 


























Fresh dppUs <miL Lbs) 


4.2 


2,687.1 


5,390.2 4 


,697.2 


3,311.6 


3,158.9 


2,417.4 1 


,5S4.1 1 


1,092.7 


552.2 


248. T 


95.0 


Fresh pearj CmU Lbs) 


195.2 


507.1 


425.8 


333.8 


279.4 


198.4 


148.4 


99.7 


49.2 


17.9 


2.7 




Frozen fruhs (mil ibs) 


908.1 


908.7 


957.9 


943.1 


658.2 


790.4 


720.1 


634.6 


593.3 


548.5 


657.1 


844.6 


Frozen oran9c juice (nii L lbs) 


792.6 


S40.0 


652.8 


569.0 


662.4 


960.4 


1,073.1 T 


,004.1 1 


1,016.7 1 


,120.1 1 


, 154.7 1 


,006.1 



1/ Crop year beginning with year indicated. 2/ Per Capita Consurtption for total U.S. popolotton. Including miUCary consuTption of both 
fresn and processed fruit tn fresh weight equivalent. 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red Delicious, Uashir>gton, extra fancy, carton tray pac(t, 
aO-U3's. 5/ D'AnJou, Washington, standard bo* wrapped, U.S. Mo* 1, 90-135's. 6/ U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. P ■ preliminary. 
-- ■ noi available. 

Inforcrution contact: Ben Kuang C202) 786-1665. 



Table 24.— Vegetables. 



Calendar year 



1978 



1979 



P roduc t i on 

Total vegetables (1,000 cut) 1/ 382,165 413,925 

Fresh (1.000 cwt) V 2/ 182.563 190,859 

Pr«es&ed (tons) 3/ 9,980,100 11,153,300 

HushrooHB (1,000 Lbs) 454,007 470,069 

Potatoes (1,A00 cut) 366,314 342,447 

Si^eetpocatoes (1,000 cut) 13,115 13,370 

Dry «dible beans (1,000 cut) 18,935 20,552 



1980 



1983 



19S4 



1985 



1986 



1987 



381,370 

190,228 

9,557,100 

469,576 

302,857 

10,953 

26,729 



1981 1982 

379,123 431,515 403,320 457,392 453,769 445,416 463,888 

194,694 207,924 197,919 217,132 217,932 216,267 219,598 

9,221,460 11,179,590 10,270,050 12,013,020 11,791,860 11,616,560 12,214,490 

517,146 490,626 561,531 595,631 587,956 614,393 631,690 

338,591 355,131 333,911 362,612 407,109 561,511 385,774 

12,799 14,833 12,083 12,966 14,851 12,674 12,103 

32,751 25,563 15,520 21,070 22,175 



22,686 26,' 309 



Sfi 1 pment S 

fresh (l,uOO c*jC) 4/ 
Potatoes (1,000 cut) 
S»*eet potatoes (1,000 cwt) 



July 



A09 



1987 
Sept Oct 



J966 



23,791 17,075 

7 631 fi 514 

34 '156 



20,213 

11 384 

322 



16,104 

9 718 

359 



MOV 

15,445 

1i;021 

795 



Oec 

18,964 

10 6BS 

5ia 



Jan 

17,690 

11,759 

354 



Feb 

23,141 

12,702 

343 



Mar 

18,271 

8! 690 
366 



Apr 

18,927 

14 970 

218 



nay 

26,488 

12,356 

174 



June July 

36,998 21,645 

12,818 7,337 

35 42 



1/ 1983 data are not co*nparable with 1964 and 1985. 2/ Estimate reinstated for asparagus with the 1984 crop; aU other years also include 
broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, hooeyde*rt, onigns, and tomatoes. 3/ Esti^iates reinstated for Cucuiisers with the 
1964 crop; aU other years also irclude snap beans, swe«t corn, green peas, and tomatoes. 4/ Includes snap beans, broccoli, caUiage, 
carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, cuctmbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, bell peppers, squash, tomatoes, cantaloupes, honeydews, und 
wdtermetons. -- = not available. 

Information contacts: Shar>non Harvm or Cathy Greene (202) 786 1884. 



Table 25,— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 

Deliveries 1/ 

Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Cooposite green price 
N.Y. (cts/Lb) 



1983 
5,682 

2,570 



131.51 



Irrports, orecn bean 
equlv. (mil lbs) 2/ 2,259 



1984 

5,890 
8,454 
3,005 



142.95 
2,411 
Annual 
1986 



Annus I 

1985 

5,969 
S,035 
3,126 

137.46 
2,550 



1985 1986 19S7 P 

Tobacco 
Prices at auctions 3/ 

Ftue-cured (t/lb) 1.72 1.52 

Burley (VLb) 1.59 1,57 

Oofnestic consLnptfon 4/ 

Cigarettes (bit) 594.0 584.0 577.0 

Large cigars (mil) 3,226 3,090 2,757 



1986 

6,257 
7,766 
3,227 



1S5.18 
2,596 

1987 
■ June 



NO 
NO 

61.8 

290.7 



1987 

7,278 
8,167 

965 



1987 
Apr-Jurw July-Sept 



1988 
Oct -Oec J an- Mar Apr- June 



109. H 
2,638 



766 

2,001 
2,476 



105.91 
790 



866 
2,146 
1,497 



99.16 
645 



3,622 

2,112 

965 



116.12 
640 



2,079 
1,951 
3 567 



121.98 
585 



774 
1,983 
2,467 



121.44 P 
450 P 



1988 



Jan 



NO 
1.51 

32,4 
151.4 



Feb 



NQ 
1.51 

46.1 
192.6 



Mar 



NO 
NQ 

52.3 
223.9 



Apr 

NO 

44.8 
196.3 



Hay 



NQ 
NQ 

51.6 
224.4 



June 



NQ 
NQ 

52.7 

260.4 



1/ 1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter, 2/ Net irrports of green and processed 
coffee, 3/ Crop year July-June for flue-cured, October- Sept etrber for burley. 4/ Taxable removals. P = preliminary. 
-- - not available. NQ = no quote. 

Information Contacts: (sugar) Peter Btiizanell C202) 786-1888; (coffee) Fred Gray (202) 786-1888; (tobacco) Verner Grise 
(202) 786-1890. 
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World Agriculture 



Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products, 



19S2/83 



1983/84 



1984/85 



1985/86 



1986/87 



1987/88 P 1988/89 F 



Wheat 
Area (hectare) 
Production (Wfttric ton) 
Exports (metric too) 1/ 
Consimpticn (inetric too) 2/ 
ErKling stocks (jffctric ton) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (inetric tofi) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
ConsEjnption Cinetric ton) 2/ 
ErKling stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Rice, mUled 
Area Chectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 4/ 
Consurption (inetric ton) 2/ 
ErKling stocks (netric ton) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
ConsEjnption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (nctric ton) 3/ 

Oi L seeds 

Crush (metric ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 

Heals 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Oils 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Cotton 
Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (bale) 
ConsLTipticn (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 



Red meat 
Production (mil metric tons) 
Consurption (mil metric tons) 
Exports (mil irwtric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 
Production (mil metric tons) 
Consurption (mil metric tons) 
Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 



airy 
Kilk production (mi t metric tons) 396.9 









HULion units 








257.3 
477.3 

98<7 
460.1 
130.0 


228.8 

489.5 
102.0 
474.1 
145.2 


231.0 

511.9 
107.0 

492.8 
164.2 


229.3 

499.8 

95.0 

495.7 

168.2 


229.0 
529.7 
90.7 
522.5 
175.3 


219.8 
504.3 

104.7 
533-9 

145.7 


219.5 

504.6 
93.7 

533.0 
117.4 


333.7 
783.9 

90.0 
753.3 

181.^ 


334.6 

687.2 

93.4 

758.3 

110.9 


334.2 

814.1 
100.4 
781.0 
143.9 


340.9 

84U9 

93.2 

777.8 

207.8 


336.8 

834.0 

83.9 

809.3 

232.4 


323.1 

790.0 

81.9 

808.7 

213.7 


324.0 

710.6 

95.7 

799.8 
124.5 


140.6 
286.5 

11.9 
286.5 

43.3 


144.2 
308. 

12.6 
304.6 

46<7 


1U.4 

319.1 
11.5 

311.0 
54.8 


144.9 

319.7 

12.8 

320.7 

54.1 


145.1 
319.3 

12.7 
322.5 

49.9 


142.3 
308.2 

10.9 
316.1 

42.1 


145.8 

321.7 

12.4 

322.5 

41.3 


716.6 

1,547.7 
2O0.6 

1>99.9 
354.7 


707.6 
1,484.5 

208.0 
1,537.0 

302.7 


709.6 
1,645.0 

219.9 
1,584-8 

362.9 


715.0 
1,661.3 

181.0 

1,594.2 

430.1 


709.9 

1,682.1 

187-3 

1,654,3 
457,6 


685.2 

1,602.5 

197.5 

1,658.6 

419.5 


689.3 
1,536.9 

191.9 

1,655.4 

283.2 


143.5 

17S.2 

35.2 

20.5 


135.8 

165.0 

3l0 

15.7- 


150.6 

191.0 

33.1 

21.1 


154.8 

196.0 

34.6 

26.7 


161.3 

194.3 

37.7 

23.4 


166.3 

205.7 

39.3 

21.2 


166.3 

200.9 
34.9 
14.5 


98.1 
3K6 


92.5 
29.7 


101.7 
32.3 


104.7 
34.4 


110.1 
36.4 


113.4 
36.3 


112.1 
36.5 


43.4 

14.0 


42.1 
13.7 


46.1 
15.5 


49.4 
16.3 


50.4 
17.0 


52.5 
17.5 


53.2 
17.5 


3K4 
68.1 
t9.5 
68.3 

25.2 


31.0 
65.6 
19.2 
68.3 

24.0 


33.9 

88.2 
20.2 
70.0 
42.4 


31.9 

79.6 
20.2 
75.8 

47.2 


29.9 

70.4 
26.0 

82.5 
34.5 


32.5 

80.5 
24.1 
82.5 
32-5 


34.5 
85.7 
23.9 
82.6 
35.3 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 F 


94.8 
93. S 

5.8 


97.5 

95.8 
5.9 


99.5 

97.4 

5.9 


103.3 

101.2 

6.2 


105.6 

104.7 

6.6 


105.4 

103.8 

6.5 


107-5 

106.2 

6.8 


23.7 
23.3 

1.4 


24.4 

24.3 

1.3 


25.2 

24.8 
1.3 


26.2 
25.9 

1.2 


27.3 
26.9 

1.3 


29.0 


30.1 
29.7 

1.4 



413.0 



413.4 



417.8 



423.9 



419.0 



420.8 



V Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consiinption includes stock changes. 

differing marketing years and do not represent level* at a given date. Data not available for 
1 . -.. ;_ ..^^ ._ _.^^y._ 1^..-. _^* _* — 1..*^ I 1 ;^ Calendar year data. ^'*''^ -"-** 



3/ Stocks data are based on 

all countries; includes estimated change fn USSfi'grain stocks but not absolute level. 

correspond with 1962/83, etc. P - preliminary, F - forecast. 



1983 data 



Information contacts: Frederic Surls (202) 786-1824; (red meat & poultry) Linda 8ailey (202) 786-1286; (dairy) Sara Short 
(202) 786-1769. 
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Table 27. —Prices 


; of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Produ< 

Annua I 


;ts 










1987 1968 




















,*-- ---,--,,*,__!___-_,,. 








Export comnodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. vess 








1985 


1986 


1987 


July Feb Mar Apr 


Kay 


June 


July 


el. Gulf 


ports ($/bu) 


3.73 


3.19 


3,11 


2,89 3.60 3.42 3.47 


3.54 


4.10 


4 10 


Corn, f,o,b. vesse 
Grain sorghum, f.o 


:l. Gulf ports ($/bu> 

>.b. vessel. 


2.89 


2.27 


1,95 


1,96 2,24 2.30 2.29 


2.28 


3.01 


3.31 


Gulf ports <i/bu) 








l-fz 


2.16 


1.88 


t,90 2.13 2.17 2.09 


2.12 


2.91 


3.02 


Soybeans, f,o<b. vessel. Gulf ports 


(S/bu) 


5.45 


5.55 


5,74 6.46 6-55 6.92 


7.38 


9,38 


9.11 


Soybean oil Decatur (cts/lb) 




27,03 


16.36 


15.85 


15,05 20,79 20,08 21.49 


23.39 


27,51 


29.31 


Soybean meal, Decatur ($/ton) 




127.15 


157.62 


175.57 


179.84 184,39 191.01 199.98 


224.40 


290.42 


257.53 


Cotton, 8-market avg- spot 


(cts/lb) 




58,55 


53.47 


64,35 


73.06 57.83 59,66 60.07 


61.55 


62.92 


57.40 


Tobacco, Bvg< price at auction (cts/lb) 


171.55 


153.96 


144.34 ' 


141,80 149.27 149.27 141,22 


141.22 


141.22 


141,22 


Rice, f.o.b. mill. 


Houston 
hicago <c 


($/CHt) 




18,49 


14.60 


13.15 


10.50 24,50 24.06 24.00 


21.20 


20.50 


20.50 


[nedibte tallou, c 
Import cominodities 
coffee, N.Y. spot 


;ts/lb) 




14.33 


9.03 


13.79 


15.17 17.08 17.25 16.17 


16.17 


17.18 


18.81 


(t/lb) 






1.42 


2.01 


1.09 


1,00 1.28 1.27 1,23 


1.22 


1.23 


1.21 


RLiaber N.Y. spot 
Cocoa be^ns, tJ.Y. 


(cts/lb) 






41.91 


42.87 


50.65 


53.47 53.75 54.92 55.68 
.93 .78 .73 .71 


58.62 


70.64 


66:05 


tS/lb) 






.99 


.68 


.87 


.74 


.71 


.71 


Information contact: 


Mary Teymourian 


<202) 786-1820. 














Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade -We iohted Dollar Exchanae Rates 












1987 








1988 










Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Oec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar Apr Hay June 


July 


Aug 














198C 


1=100 








Total U.S. trade 2/ 


108.0 


107.6 


101 .8. 


98.6, 


99.4 


101.6 


100,2 99.4 100.2 


103.3* 


104.1* 


105.0* 


Agricultural trade 






















U.S. markets 


109,8 


109.6 


106.0 


103.8 


103.6 


104.2 


103.2* 102.5* 103.2* 


104.9* 


107.7* 


109 7* 


U.S. competitors 
Wheat 


130.5 


131.2 


129.5 


127.3 


126.1 


126.5 


125.7* 125.5* 125.9* 


126.9* 


129.8* 


130.2* 


U.S. markets 


121.0 


120.4 


117-8 


116,0 


115.7 


116.0 


114.6* 112.9* 113.1* 


113.5* 


115.7* 


115.6* 


U.S. competitors 
Soybear>s 
U*S. markets 


124 _2 


125.7 


125.5 


122.6 


121.9 


121.9 


120.7* 120.4* 120.6* 


121.6* 


124.4* 


126.6* 


105.4 


104.9 


100.1 


97.2 


97.5 


98.7 


97,8* 97.4* 98.5* 


101.4* 


705.6* 


108.3* 


U.S. competitors 
Corn 


188,6 


194.1 


194.2 


189.4 


185-5 


184.0 


186,5* 190.0* 196.3* 


205-1* 


214.7* 


212.6* 


U.S. markets 


98. A 


98.0 


94.4 


91.7 


91,3 


91.8 


91.1* 90.5* 91.4* 


93.2* 


96,2* 


99 5* 


U.S. competitors 
Cotton 


160,8 


166,1 


163.7 


159,3 


160.0 


161.7 


162.7* 165.6* 170. G* 


179.4* 


189.3* 


195 !6* 


U.S. markets 


105.8 


105.8 


102,6 


99.8 


99.7 


100.0 


98.5* 97.7* 97.8* 


98.8* 


101.2* 


102.7* 


U<S. competitors 


99,1 


104.1 


102,7 


110.7 


109.7 


108.9 


107.9* 105.6* 105.2* 


104.6* 


106.6* 


103.5* 



L-V ^^i\ Indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by 
hi9h-inf tation countries. A higher valL>e means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 issue of Agricultural Out took 
for a discussion of the calculations and the weights used. 2/ Federal Reserve Board Index of trade- weigh ted value of the U.S. 
dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative iirportance in world financial rnarkets. 
* = preliminary, ^^ 

[nformation contact: Tim Baxter, Oave Stallings (202) 786-1706 



Table 29.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 1/ 
[mports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 2/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 











Fiscal yeaf 


»* 








June 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 

S mi 


1985 
1 1 i on 


1986 


1987 


1988 F 


1968 


40,481 
169,846 
210,327 


43,780 
185,423 
229,203 


39,097 

176,308 
215,405 


34,769 
159,373 

194,142 


208,041 


31,201 
179,236 
210,437 


26,309 

176,628 
202,937 


27,859 

202,331 
230,190 


34,000 


2,676 
23,626 
26,302 


17,276 
223,590 

240,866 


17,218 
237,469 
254,687 


15,485 
233,349 

248,834 


16,373 
230,527 

246,900 


18,916 
297,736 
316,652 


19,740 
313,722 
333,462 


20,875 
342,855 

363,730 


20,643 
367381 

368,024 


20,500 


1,612 
36,389 
38,001 


23,205 
-53,744 
-30,539 


26,562 

•52,046 
-25,484 


23,612 
-57,041 
-33,429 


18,396 
-71,154 
-52,758 


19,111 
-127,722 

-108,611 


11,461 

-134,486 
-123,025 


5,434 
-166,227 

-160,793 


7,216 

-165,050 
-157,834 


13,500 


1,064 
-12,763 

-11,699 



, > '^ .^^,_.. ,__,,_.i. ,^^,,._ ._,. ,—— ^ I I , *,#- 

*Fi seal years begin October 1 and end September 30, Fiscal Vear 1987 began Oct. 1, 1986 and ended Sept, 30, 1967. 
Domestic exports including Oepartment of Defense shipnients (F.A.S, value). 2/ Krports for consurption (custons value). 
= forecast. -- = not avaTlable. 



1/ Domestic exports including Ou. 
F = forecast. -- = not available. 

information contact: Steve HacDooald C202i 786-1822. 



OcVGbO. \^i<^. 
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Table 30.— U.S- Agricultural Exports & Imports 



i/\^^l t^S 


Fiscal 


year' 




June 
1988 


1985 


fiscal 
1966 


year' 
1967 


1988 F 


June 


'{^iV 


1956 


1967 


1968 F 


19S6 






Thousand uni ts 






1 


t mUl ioo 






996 


570 


275 




M 


255 


344 


331 




19 


kll 


451 


54a 


2/5&0 


^B 


906 


1,012 


1,300 


-- 


169 


423 


480 


445 




41 


414 


431 


490 


500 


46 


234 


265 
1,355 


376 


400 


32 


257 


262 


406 


'- 


35 


1,217 


1,220 


3/1,300 


106 


606 


477 


417 


- - 


42 












1,325 


1,440 


1,666 


-- 


154 


Z5>56 


25.596 


24,337 


-- 


1,963 


1,019 


1,131 


1,254 




129 


2,237 


2i697 


2,760 


-' 


161 


60 


65 


103 




5 


93,903 


74,356 


90 213 




8,536 


13,265 


9,472 


9,059 


4/12.200 
B/4,500 


1,002 


28,523 


25,501 


Z8,Z04 


40,000 


3,316 


4,264 


3.260 


2,877 


365 


718 


1,094 


1 305 


1,100 


140 


164 


203 


207 


»- 


27 


1,972 


2,382 


2,454 


2,200 


128 


677 


648 


551 


700 


47 


55,362 


W.236 


47 605 


52,400 


4,007 


6,864 


3,817 


3,752 


5,000 


395 


6,533 


8,392 


10J13 1 


6/11,000 


695 


1,004 


1,266 


1,455 


-- 


146 


795 


1,015 


75[> 




67 


293 


332 


284 


"" 


28 


1,907 


2,003 


2,141 


_^_ 


194 


1,687 


1.766 


2,049 


-- 


188 


4,641 


3,652 


4,362 




563 


200 


148 


185 




27 


1,420 


1,442 


1,625 


-- 


159 


946 


997 


1,174 


-- 


105 


257 


224 


224 


200 


10 


1,568 


1,318 


1,204 


1,200 


63 


1,277 


482 


1,306 


1,500 


121 


1,945 


676 


1,419 


2,200 


187 


2d9 


269 


305 




12 


352 


367 


371 


400 


17 


355 


375 


582 


-- 


^2 


65 


75 


113 




13 


23,603 


27,563 


29,653 


__ 


1,375 


6,195 


6,271 


6,293 


7,600 


469 


17,S86 


20,6a4 


21,833 


21,000 


817 


4,324 


4,394 


4,408 




255 


16,621 


20,139 


21,322 


20,700 


799 


3,676 


4,174 


4,191 


4,800 


24? 


4,606 


5,614 


6,766 


6; 000 


350 


653 


1,132 


I'Jil 


1,400 


93 


1,311 


1,2B4 


1,035 




206 


1,016 


746 


538 




121 


12 


7 


6 


_» 


1 


105 


105 


111 


-- 


11 


443 


566 


564 


-- 


60 


1,069 


1,126 


1,271 


"- 


129 



125,967 109,862 129,210 146,000 10,747 31,201 26,309 27,659 34,000 2,676 



EXPORTS 

Animals, Live (no) 1/ 

Heats 1 preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 

Poultry meets (mt) 

Fats, otlSt I greases ((nt) 

Hides t frkins incl, furskins 

Cattle hides, whole (f») 1/ 

Mink pelts (no) 1/ 

Crsfns & f^^eds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
wheat flour tmt) 

ftice (mt) . . ^ ^ ^ 
Feed graif\s, incL oroducts (mt) 
Feeds £ fodders Cmt) 
Other groin products (mt) 

FruitSt nuts, arid preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices mcL froz. CM) 1/ 
Vegetables £ preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmartufactured (mt) 
Cotton e;^cl- Meters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (ntt) 

Oilseeds t products Cmt) 

Oilseeds Cmt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein me^l (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oi Is (mt) 
Other 

Total 

tHPOniS 

Animals, I ive (no) 1/ 

Meats £ preps., excL. poultry (mt) 

Beef I veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry, and products 1/ 
Fats, oils^ I greases (mt) 
Hides £ sk>ns, %pc\. furskins 1/ 
Uocsl, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains £ feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nutSi £ preps., 
excU JuUes fmt) 

Bananas t plantains (mt) 
fruit Jukes (hi) 1/ 

vegetables £ preps, tmt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, iffwanofactured (mt) 
Seeds Cmt) 

Nursery stock t cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, car>e or beet (mt) 

OHseeds £ products (mt) 
Oilseeds Cmt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excl, fruit Jurces (ht)1/ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices (mt) 

Coffee. incL products tmt) 

C0C0& beans t p!^odjEts (mt) 

Rubticr t alMed gLfr« (mt) 
Othtr 

Total 

*fisca! ye*r» begin October 1 and e^d Septentoer 30. Fiscal year 1967 began Oct: h^'^^.Y^ *"^*^ ^^f^^ 5^' '^^^l-^^^ ^^l - 
included in tot^l volume. If Forecasts for fooinoted items 2/-6/ are based on sUghtly different groups of cotiikx^ n^i**^^^ 

19B7 expc^-ts of categaries used in the 1958 forecasts were 2/ 553,000 mt. 3/ l-ZOi miHion mt. 4/ 9,302 it»i U ion. 5/ 3,066 
Fmtlion. i.e. includes flour. 6/ 10.003 milHon mt. 7/ Less than 1500, f = forecast. -- = rwt available. 

InfonrjMor. cc^.;»c;: Steve MacOonald (202) 766-1822. 



2,120 


1,885 


1,994 


-_ 


117 


569 


637 


610 


700 


43 


TJ23 


1,139 


1,262 


-- 


125 


2,214 


2,24B 


2,797 




263 


67i 


693 


778 


790 


63 


1,295 


1,252 


1,575 


1,700 


173 


4U 


£06 


462 


475 


36 


847 


900 


1,125 


1,000 


81 


iie 


400 


461 


410 


26 


% 


\f. 


849 
112 


900 


74 

7 


21 


22 


21 


-- 


2 


16 


17 


16 


-- 


I 












240 


200 


304 


-- 


19 


ll 


53 


59 


-- 


\ 


U5 


160 


197 


"- 


23 


2,070 


2,311 


2,336 


2,800 


309 


604 


668 


727 


800 


76 


A, 483 


4,637 


4,835 


4,645 


358 


1,691 


1,976 


^'1^5 


-- 


166 


3 022 


3 042 


3 106 


3,020 


231 


752 


740 


617 


BOO 


65 


35,112 


31,539 


33,6&B 


28,500 


1,459 


995 


696 


726 




44 


2, HO 


2,199 


2,446 


2,500 


139 


1,547 


1,560 


1,509 


1,600 


116 


191 


206 


224 


210 


19 


556 


606 


634 


600 


52 


31 


41 


38 




1 


17 


14 


7 


-- 


7/ 


92 


69 


133 


120 


4 


91 


111 


156 


100 


6 












316 


353 


369 


'- 


24 


2,338 


1,905 


1,492 


1,070 


6? 


912 


654 


497 


*' 


19 


1,271 


1,508 


1,572 


1,650 


129 


784 


639 


579 


700 


68 


253 


197 


165 




20 


96 


69 


56 




6 


159 


138 


245 


** 


16 


17 


15 


30 


-- 


3 


659 


1,17J 


1,162 


-- 


91 


670 


555 


493 


" ' 


59 


15,A94 


15,486 


15,549 


__ 


1,511 


1,622 


]-gi5 


^'2P 


'* 


180 


1 B6fl 


1/940 


1 915 


-- 


114 


4,963 


6,099 


4,867 




266 


l!l28 


1,223 


1,207 


1,060 


54 


3,244 


4,400 


^'231 


2,600 


142 


539 


507 


'503 


550 


44 


1,265 


1,189 


1,088 


1,100 


6i 


799 


601 


824 


850 


66 


660 


615 


714 


850 


76 












900 


685 


868 


-- 


62 



19,740 20,675 20,643 20,500 1,612 
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Table 31. —U.S. Agricutturat Exports by Region 



Region & country^' 



Western Europe 

European Comnunity (EC-12) 

Belg i Lr)-Luxent>ourg 

France 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, incL Canary Islands 
Other Western Europe 

Switzerland 

Eastern Europe 
German Oem. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavfa 
Romania 



Fiscal year* 
1985 19S6 1987 



USSR 

Asia 

West Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saixlia Arabia 
South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 
Southeast As^a 

Indonesia 

Phi lippines 
Other East Asia 

Ta i Han 

Korea, Rep. 

Hof>9 Kong 

Africa 

North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 
Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 
Nigerfa 
Rep. S. Africa 

Latin Arf>erica & Caribbean 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islards 
Central America 
Cotonijfa 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 
Total 

Developed cotjitries 

Less developed countries 

Centrally planned countries 



7,183 
6,666 
470 
396 
900 
677 
1.^92^ 
628 
502, 
832^ 
515 
232 

532 

ill 

137 

88 

2,525 



11,933 

1 452 

129 

371 

300 

381 

599 

205 

129 

228 

239 

5,663 

842 

204 

285 

3,133 

1,342 

1,400 

396 

2,527 
1,207 
156 
220 
766 
1,320 
367 
1B9 

4,570 
557 
771 
361 
238 

1,566 
106 
721 



204 
31,201 

15,225 

12,680 

3,296 



6,848 

6,432 
361 
431 

1,001 
693 

2,042 
628 
308 
723 
415 
128 

447 
52 

42 
134 
112 

1,105 

10,494 

1,243 

111 

535 

255 

335 

517 

94 

90 

285 

33 

5,139 

724 

172 

269 

2,788 

1 J09 

1,277 

400 

2,134 
1,401 
159 
329 
375 
733 
153 
70 

3,593 

445 
752 
334 
137 
1,114 
108 
493 



S million 

7,203 
6,771 

423 

494 
1,266 

733 
1,950 

662 

268 

654 

432 

145 

453 
66 
63 

131 
115 

659 

11,989 
1,663 

117 

524 

244 

439 

345 

111 
93 
93 

235 
5,553 

707 

152 

259 
3,435 
1,354 
1,693 

436 

1,784 

1,279 

196 

244 

761 

505 

67 

49 

3,765 

413 
829 
377 

115 

1,215 

140 

459 



1988 F 



7,800 
7,300 



216 
26,309 

13,954 

10,719 

1,636 



230 
27,859 

15,014 

11,499 

1,347 



500 



600 



1,800 

15,500 
2,000 

700 

500 



400 

500 

6,900 



400 
4,400 
1,600 
2,200 

500 

2,100 
1.500 

6O0 
700 
600 



4,000 
300 



1,300 
600 



1,727 1,466 1,776 2,000 



200 
34,000 

17,200 

13,900 

2,900 



June 
1988 



421 
396 




66 


87 
69 
23 
24 
25 



43 
5 

7 

9^ 

15; 

89 

1,367 

143 

9 

64 

39 

17 

106 

1 

49 

52 

69 

591 

73 

11 

37 

380 

156 

182 

42 

228 

192 

10 

i?§ 

37 

3 
3 

330 

4 

69 

32 

14 

150 

6 

34 

172 

26 
2,676 

1,247 

1,223 

201 



Change from year* earlier 
1985 1986 1987 1988 F 



•Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30. Fiscal year 1988 began Oct. 
F = forecast- -- = not available. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 

Information contact: Steve MacDonald (202) 786-1822. 



-22 
-23 
-44 
-22 
-29 
-12 
-14 
-20 
-28 
-32 
-16 
-26 

-28 
-39 
-36 

-24 
-43 

1 

-22 
-22 
-42 
-12 
-15 
-23 
-31 

31 
-66 
-20 
-65 
-13 
-31 
-53 

-5 
-14 

-5 
-23 

-3 

-12 

-22 

-54 

36 

-13 

-1 

6 

-64 

-13 

27 

-7 

-9 

3 

-20 

-53 

-7 

-11 

-6 

-13 

-21 
-15 
-16 



-5 

-4 
-23 

9 

11 

2 

6 



-39 

-13 

-19 

-45 

-16 

-36 

-66 

-2 

27 

-56 

-12 

-14 
--13 
-10 
-15 
-12 
-14 
-54 
-30 

25 
-65 

-9 
-14 
-16 

-6 
-11 
-17 

-9 
1 

-16 

16 

2 

50 

14 
-44 
-57 
-63 

-21 

-20 

-2 

-7 

-42 

-29 

2 

-32 

-1.5 

6 
-16 

-3 

-15 

-50 



Percent 

5 

5 

17 
15 
26 

6 
-5 

5 
-13 
-10 

4 
13 

1 
27 
50 
-2 

3 

-40 

14 

34 

5 

56 

-4 

46 

-33 

18 

3 

-66 

133 

8 

-2 

-12 

-4 

15 

22 

33 

9 

-16 

-9 

23 
-26 

-13 
-31 
-58 
-30 

5 

-6 
10 
13 
-16 
9 
30 
-7 



2,1 

6 
6 

7 
-18 



25 



20 



143 

29 
13 

40 





300 

150 

18 



33 

26 
14 
29 

25 

17 
15 

200 

-13 

20 



5 
-25 



1. 1987 and ended Sept. 



8 

20 

II, 

0^ 
22^ 

It' 

21 

123 

30, 1988. 



June 
1988 



20 
20 

-100 

-100 
11 

-100 
-5 
56 
31 
84 
26 

-100,, 

48 

100 

106 

72 

16 



43 
36 

-52 
53 

333 
20 

244 

-97 
1,203 
2,066 

176 
23 
44 
41 
92 
38 
61 
26 
22 

44 
58 

-54 

57 

76 

2 

388 
29 

8 
-65 

17 
14 
46 
50 
-57 
-45 



76 
29 

24 

33 

43 



CctcL^. I'ViS^ 



^^itTheP^ 



-rq 



^1 



Farm Income 



Tal 


Die 32.— Farm Income Statistics^ 




































year 
















1978 


1979 


1980 


1961 


1982 


1963 


19S4 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 F 
















s biLl 


ion 












1. 


F«rm receipts 
Crops <incL. net CCC Loans) 
Livestock 
Farm related 1/ 


n;.3 

53.2 
59.2 

1.9 


133.8 

62.3 

69.2 

2.2 


142.0 

71.7 

65.0 

2.3 


144.1 

72.5 

69.2 

2.5 


147.1 

7a. 3 

70.3 
4.5 


141.1 

67.1 

69.4 

4.5 


I46.fi 
69.5 

73.0 
4.4 


149.1 
74.2 

1:g 


140.2 

63.6 

71.5 

5.1 


143.7 
61.9 

76.2 
5.6 


148 
66 

77 
5 


to 153 
to 66 
to 79 
10 7 


2. 


Direct Govcrnjnent payment* 
Cash pd/TTtents 
V4li>e of PI< Conmodities 


3.0 
3.0 
0.0 


1.4 
1.4 
0.0 


1.3 
1.3 

0.0 


1.9 
1.9 
O.D 


3.5 
3.5 

0.0 


9.3 
4.1 
5.2 


a. 4 

4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


16.7 

6.5 

10.2 


14 
6 
7 


la 16 
to 8 
to 9 


3. 
4. 

6. 


Totai gross farm Income (4+5+6) 2/ 
Gro^s cash income CU2) 
N^inmonev income 3/ 
VaLuw Of inventory charvge 


128.5 

117.3 

9.3 

1.9 


150.7 

135.1 

10.6 

5.0 


149.3 

143.3 

12.3 

-6.3 


166.4 

146.0 

13.8 

6.5 


163.5 

150.6 

14.3 

-1.4 


153.1 

150.4 

13.5 

-10.9 


174.9 
155.2 

6.3 


166.2 

1S6.8 

11.8 

-2.4 


159.8 

152.0 

10.6 

-2.8 


169.8 

160.4 

10.0 

-.6 


165 
163 

a 

■6 


to 1?0 
to 168 
Id 10 

to -a 


7. 


CdSh ^Apenses 4/ 
Total expenies 


&4.2 
103.2 


101.7 
123.3 


1&9.1 
133.1 


113.2 
139.4 


112.8 
140.0 


113.5 
140.4 


116.6 
U2.7 


110.2 
134.0 


100.6 
122.3 


103.3 
123.5 


106 
126 


to 109 
10 129 


,g: 


Net cash income CA-7) 

net farm inco™ (3-8) 

Deflated CWflitJ 


33.1 
25.2 

34.9 


33.4 
27.4 
34.9 


34.2 
16.1 
18.fi 


32.8 
26.9 

28.6 


37.8 
23.5 
23.5 


36.9 
12.7 
12.2 


38.7 
32.2 

29.7 


46.6 
32.3 

29.1 


51.4 
37.5 
32.9 


57.1 
46.3 
39.3 


55 

36 
30 


to 60 
to 43 
to 35 


n. 


Off-farm income 


29.7 


33.8 


34.7 


35.8 


36.4 


37.0 


38.9 


42.6 


44.6 


46.6 ' 


46 


to 50 


12. 


Loan changes S/: Real estate 

5/; Nonreal estate 


U 


13.0 
11.2 


9.9 
5.3 


9.1 
6.5 


3.8 
3.4 


2.3 
0.9 


■1.1 
'0.8 


-6.0 
'9.6 


-9.2 

•10.7 


'7.7 

-4.9 


-2 



to '4 
to 1 


U. 
15. 


Rental income plus rnon«tary change 
Capital expendityrea 5/ 


4.1 
17.9 


6.3 
20.1 


6.1 
18.0 


6.4 
16.8 


6.3 
13.3 


5.3 
12.7 


8.9 
12.5 


8.8 
9.6 


7.8 
8.5 


6.6 
9.6 


7 
9 


to 9 
to 11 


16. 


Net cash flon (9+12+13+K-lS> 


35 .e 


43. e 


37.6 


37.8 


36.1 


32.7 


33.1 


30.2 


30. B 


41.4 


50 


to 55 



1/ tnccTie ^rom machine hira^ custom work, sales of forest products, end other miscellaneous Cash sources. 2/ NiJibers in parentheses 
indicate the combination of iteins required to Calculate a given ttem. 3/ Value of horne consumption of $elf-produced food and imputed gross 
rental vdlue Of farm dwellings. 4/ Includes capital consumption, perquisites to hired labor, and farm household expenses. 5/ E)(Cludeb farm 
housefiolds. Totals u^y not «6d because of rounding, f ^ forecast. 

Information contact: Andy Bernat (202) 786-1806. 



Table 33.-Balance Stieet of ttie U.S. Farming Sector . 



Assets 

Real estate 
Nonreal estate 
Livestock I poultry 
Machinery I motor 
vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabi lities 
Real estate 3/ 
Nonreal estate 4/ 

Total farm Itabilt. 

Total farm equity 



1978 



601.9 
175.3 

51.3 

75.5 

25,3 

23,1 

777.2 



66,7 

60.7 

127.4 

649.7 



1979 



706.2 

201.6 

61.4 

85.8 
29.2 
25.3 

907.8 



79.7 
71.8 

151.6 
756,2 



1980 



782.9 

213.2 
60.6 

93,1 

33,0 
26,5 

996,1 



89.6 

77.1 

166.8 

829.3 



1981 



7B4.7 

212.0 

53.5 

10K4 
29,1 
28.0 

996.7 



98.7 

83.6 
182.3 
814.4 



Calendar year 1/ 
1982 1983 1984 



748.8 

212.4 

53.0 

102.0 
27.9 

29.5 
961.2 



102.5 
87.0 

189.5 
771.7 



$ billion 

739.6 

205.7 

49,7 



100.8 
23.9 
31.3 

945.3 



104.8 

87.9 

192.7 

752.6 



639.6 

208.9 
49.6 

96.9 

29.6 
32.8 

846.5 



103,7 
87,1 

190.8 
657,7 



1985 



558.6 

190.4 
46.3 

87,6 
23.5 

33,0 
749.0 



97.7 

77.5 
175.2 
574.8 



1986 1987 



1988 F 



510.1 522.6 534 to 544 

181.5 186.3 182 to 188 
47.6 57.6 59 to 63 

80.3 73.9 72 to 76 
19,1 20.5 14 to 18 

34.4 34.3 33 to 35 

691.6 708.9 720 to 730 



88.5 80,8 76 to 80 

66.8 61,9 60 to 64 

155.3 142,7 136 to 144 

536.3 566.3 580 to 590 



Percent 



Selected ratios ^^ , ^^ , ^^ ^ 

Oebt-to-assets 16.4 16.7 16.7 18.3 19.7 20.4 22.5 

Oebt-to-equfty 19.6 20.0 20.1 22.4 24.6 25.6 29.0 

Oebt-to-net cash income 385 454 488 556 497 523 493 



23.4 22.5 20.1 18 to 20 

30.5 29.0 25.2 23 to 25 
376 302 250 237 to 247 



1/ As of Oeceirber 31, 2/ Hort-CCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates, for crops held under CCC, 
3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellirjgs, but includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm 
purposes. F = forecast. 



InforEnation contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan C202) 786-1798. 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State, 



Region & 
State 



North Atlantic 
Hafne 

New Hampshfre 
Vermof^t 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Keu York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
] Ufnois 
Michigan 
Uisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

Southern 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Uest Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Western 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Alaska 
Kawa i i 

United States 



Livestock & Products 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 



1986 



247 
72 

361 

130 
12 

209 
1,808 

150 
2,242 



1,586 

1,860 
2,155 
1,241 
4,022 
3,408 
4,981 
1,968 
671 
1,487 
4,251 
3,466 



402 

811 

1,151 

156 

2,171 

456 

1,884 

1,018 
1,362 
1,041 
1,425 
1,048 
2,017 
515 
1,874 
5,517 



652 

8S4 
451 

2,218 
712 
696 
442 
159 
980 
654 

4,435 
10 
84 



1987 



May 
1988 



243 


20 


66 


6 


377 


30 


124 


n 


12 


1 


196". 


15 


1,800 


144 


140; 


12 


2,319 


199 


1,614 


133 


1,856 


136 


2,262 


181 


1,285 


104 


4,222 


351 


3,645 


307 


5,270 


399 


2,173 


147 


760 


50 


1,910 


131 


4,848 


382 


3,914 


375 


370 


41 


734 


69 


1,244 


105 


169 


13 


2,081 


172 


461 


36 


1,826 


157 


1,102 


90 


1,506 


76 


1,107 


84 


i;560 


144 


1.040 


89 


2,116 


172 


521 


44 


2,052 


197 


6,059 


601 


760 


47 


926 


87 


528 
2,321 


33 


162 



817 

774 

462 

167 

982 

655 

4,741 

11 

88 



50 

113 

33 

16 

91 

41 

474 

t 

8 



June 
1988 



19 
5 

27 

11 

1 

15 

136 

12 

186 



122 
137 
173 
107 
330 

410 
135 
36 
100 
389 
307 



41 
70 
93 
13 

167 
32 

154 
81 
73 
92 

149 
95 

210 
52 

159 

600 



36 
76 

20 
143 
41 
87 
34 
13 
93 
51 

1 
7 



1986 



139 

38 
36 
286 
63 
166 
782 
432 
903 



2,003 
2,201 
4,612 
1,327 

845 
2,622 
4,003 
1,537 
1,639 

889 
2,562 
1 866 



119 

374 

479 

59 

1,586 

442 

1,312 

3,696 

1,040 

813 

595 

749 

988 

837 

708 

3,186 



469 

1,052 

116 

888 

304 

918 

134 

79 

1,828 

1,124 

10,209 

18 

481 



1987 



May 
1988 



1 million 2/ 



170 
38 

2^ 
63 

170' 
726 
423 

905 



1,808 
2,016' 
3,913 
1,219 

795 
2,165 
3,510 
1,517 
1,548 

813 
1,975 
1 807 



114 

394 

448 

52 

1,634 
470 

1,261 

4,125 
913 
826 
588 
939 

1,027 
899 
700 

3,027 



587 

1,120 

114 

870 

331 

1,007 

134 

76 

1,860 

1,206 

10,781 

19 

471 



10 
2 
2 

15 
4 
13 
40 
33 
70 



Jur»e 
1988 



5 
2 

1 
15 
2 
9 
44 
46 
65 



1986 



386 
110 
397 
416 
76 
374 

2,590 
582 

3,145 



1987 



413 
104 
412 
393 
75 
366 

2,527 
563 

3,224 



Hay 
1988 



30 

8 

31 

26 

5 

28 

184 

45 

269 



117 


139 


3,589 


3,422 


250 


109 


143 


4,061 


3 872 


t244 


304 


411 


6,766 


6,174 


485 


76 


96 


2,567 


2,504 


180 


37 


67 


4,867 


5,017 


388 


202 


254 


6,030 


5,809 


509 


242 


364 


8,984 


8,780 


641 


69 


154 


3,505 


3,691 


216 


104 


248 


2,310 


2,308 


15^ 


69 


88 


21375 


2; 723 


200 


110 


160 


6,813 


6,823 


492 


109 


263 


5,333 


5; 722 


485 


7 


11 


520 


485 


48 


28 


32 


1,185 


1,128 


97 


15 


28 


1,629 


1,692 


120 


1 


3 


215 


221 


14 


62 


97 


3,757 


3,715 


234 


17 


78 


898 


931 


53 


48 


75 


3,195 


3,087 


205 


625 


216 


4,714 


5,227 


715 


25 


45 


2,402 


2,419 


101 


39 


52 


1,854 


1,933 


123 


29 


50 


2,020 


2,148 


173 


17 


46 


1,796 


1,979, 


107 


11 


109 


3,005 


3,143 


201 


37 


1,352 


1,420 


76 


47 


135 


2,582 


2,752 


2A4 


228 


278 


8,704 


9^086 


829 


39 


51 


1,121 


1,347 


85 


63 


56 


1,936 


2,047 


150 


4 


4 


566 


642 


38 


46 


43 


3,106 


3,191 


208 


20 


38 


1,016 


1,147 


70 


97 


71 


1,614 


1,781 


210 


6 


11 


576 


596 


38 


3 


4 


238 


243 


19 


89 


140 


2,807 


2,841 


180 


53 


73 


1,778 


1,861 


94 


811 


796 


14,645 


15,522 


1,285 


1 


1 


28 


29 


2 


41 


41 


565 


559 


49 



June 
1988 



24 

7 

29 

25 

3 

24 

179 

58 

251 



261 
280 
584 
203 
398 
535 
774 
289 
284 
188 
548 
571 



52 

102 
121 
15 
264 
110 
229 
297 

nr 

144 
199 
140 
318 
90 
294 



87 
132 

24 
186 

79 
158 

45 

17 

234 

124 

1,233 

2 

48 



71,548 76,218 6,378 6,056 63,554 61,876 4,262 5,196 135,102 138,094 10,640 11,252 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipts from commodities placed under CCC loans minus value of redenptions during 
the period. 2/ Estimates as of the end of current mooth. Totals may not add because of round fng. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804_ 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts from Farming 



Annual }9B7 1968 



198? 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 
1 miU 


June 
ion 


F^ 


Hsr 


Apr 


Hay 


JLn« 


HZ, ^94 


136,567 


142,436 


144,015 


135,102 


138,094 


9,S73 


10,235 


10,832 


11,107 


10,640 


11,252 


70,257 


69,438 


72,966 


69,842 


71,548 


76,21S 


6,004 


6,051 


6,505 


6,614 


6,378 


6,056 


40,917 


3B,S93 


40,832 


3a, 589 


39,122 


'^4,716 
17,829 


3,432 


3,889 


4,001 


4,178 


3,797 


3,439 


18,234 


1fiJ£3 


17,944 


ie,063 


\7 753 


1,466 


1,256 


1,495 


1,429 


1,481 


1 393 


9,520 


9,981 


12,223 


11,211 


12,678 


11 487 


944 


753 


B63 


855 


942 


1,050 


1,5B6 


1,801 


1,967 


1,979 


1,994 


2,187 


162 


123 


145 


153 


158 


m 


72,338 


67,129 


69 469 


74,173 


63,554 


61,876 


3,870 


4,184 


4,328 


4,492 


4,262 


5 196 


1V412 


9,713 


9,740 


8,993 


5,631 


5,411 


757 


421 


347 


237 


423 


1 181 


17,409 


15,535 


15,668 


22,520 


16 982 


13,061 


619 


S50 


814 


774 


748 


1,347 


4,457 


3,705 


3,674 


3,637 


3,551 


4,027 


63 


358 


156 


168 


120 


64 


5,342 

iS,ai7 


2,752 


2,813 


2*722 


1,918 


1,827 





30 


1 


23 





Q 


13,546 


13,641 


12,474 


10,592 


10,800 


415 


731 


748 


803 


742 


763 


8,063 


8,459 


9,138 


8,558 


B,630 


9,223 


856 


530 


804 


847 


967 


827 


6,846 


6,056 


6 737 


6,843 


7,288 


7,869 


642 


631 


S97 


565 


447 


482 


6,993 


7,365 


8,060 


8,378 


8,962 


9,658 


518 


634 


860 


1,076 


815 


533 


3 492 


9,295 


8,430 


7,704 


11,813 


16,747 


10,295 


105 


1,160 


872 


431 


140 


146,086 U5,a62 


^50,666 


151,719 


146,915 


154,841 


10,340 


11,992 


11,979 


11,071 


11,392 



Farm tiarkelirtg^ & CCC loans ' 

Livestock k Dro<^t< 
Meat aniftiH 
Odiry prockjctA 
PouLtfy i e99s 
Other 

Food grains 

tted crops 

Cotton {lint and snd) 

T&uacco 

Qil-teartng crops 
vegetables i melons 
fruits I tree OLits 
Otrwr 

^^^ernmert payinents 
Total 

* fticeiptt from loans represent value of cortntodi ties placed under CCC loans minus value Qf r<d«Tptlon» during Chf ponth. 

Infarn^tion contact: Roger Strickland <202) 7B6-1804. 



Table 36.— Farm Production Expenses. 



Calendar year 

1979 1980 19at 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 F 

$ mi U ion 

Feed 19,314 20,971 20,855 18,592 21,725 19,852 18,015 16,179 16,093 18,000 to 20,000 

Livestock 13,012 10,670 8,999 9,684 8,814 9,498 8,958 9,744 12,014 12,000 to U!OGO 

Seed 2,904 3,220 3,428 3,172 2,993 3,448 3,350 2,984 3,009 2 500 to 3^00 

Farm-origin inputs 35,250 34,861 33,282 31,448 33,552 32,798 30,323 28,907 31,116 33,000 to 3>,000 

Fertilizer 7,369 9,491 9,409 8,018 7,067 7,429 7,259 5,787 5,392 5,500 to 6,500 

Fuels & oils 5,635 7,879 8,570 7,885 7,503 7,143 6,584 4,790 4,442 4,200 to 5,200 

Electricity 1,447 1,526 1,747 2,041 2,146 2,166 2,150 1,942 2,393 2,000 to 3,000 

Pesticides 3,436 3,539 4,201 4,282 4,154 4,767 4,994 4,485 4,588 4,000 to 5^000 

Manufactured inputs 17,887 22,435 23,927 22,229 20,870 21,505 20,987 17,004 16,815 16,000 to 1^,000 

Short-terrr interest 6,868 8,717 10,722 11,349 10,615 10,396 8,821 7,795 7,305 5,500 to 6,500 

Real estate interest 1/ 6,190 7,544 9,142 10,481 10,815 10,733 9,878 9,131 8,202 8,000 to 9! 000 

Total interest charges 13,058 16,261 19,864 21,830 21,430 21,129 18,699 16,926 15,508 13,500 to lS,500 

Repair & maintenance 1/ 2/ 6,754 7,075 7,021 6,428 6,529 6,416 6,370 6,426 6,546 6,500 to 7,500 

Contract & hired Labor 8,981 9,293 8,931 10,075 9,725 9,729 9,799 9,879 10,747 10 000 to li,000 

Kachine hire & custom work 2,063 1,823 1,984 2,025 1,896 2,170 2,184 1,810 1,956 1,500 to 2,^00 

Marketing, storage, & 

transportation 3,162 3,070 3,523 4,301 3,904 4,012 4,127 3,652 3,823 4,000 to 5,000 

Misc. operating expenses 1/ 6,771 6,881 6,909 7,262 9,089 9,106 8,232 7,993 8,311 7,000 to 8,000 

Other operating e?tpenses 27,732 28,142 28,368 30,089 31,143 31,433 30,712 29,760 31,383 29,000 to 3i,000 

Capital consunption 1/ 19,345 21,474 23,573 24,287 23,873 23,105 20,847 18,916 17,348 17,000 to 18^000 

Taxes 1/ 3,871 3,891 4,246 4,036 4,469 4,059 4,231 4,125 4,345 3,700 to4,J'00 

Uet rent to nonoperator 

landlord 6,182 6,075 6,184 6,059 5,060 8,640 8,158 6,698 6,987 7,300 to 8,300 

Other overhead expenses 29,398 31,440 34,003 34,381 33,402 35,805 33,236 29,739 28,680 28,000 to 31,000 

Total production expenses 123,304 133,139 139,444 139,980 140,377 142,669 135,957 122,335 125,502 126,000 to 129,000 

1/ Includes operator dwellings. 2/ Beginning. in 1982, raisceUaneous operating expenses ir*cLudes other livestock purchases 

and dairy assessments. Totals may not add because of rounding. F = forecast. 

information contacts: Chris HcGath (202) 786-1804; Andy Bernat (202) 786-1808, 
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Table37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function. 













Fiscal year 














1979 


19B0 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1968 E 


1989 E 












S 


mi Uion 










JMHOOITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Wheat 
Rice 
upland cotton 


1,U4 

308 

49 

141 


1,286 

879 

-76 

6U 


■533 

1,543 

24 

336 


5,397 

2,238 

164 

1,190 


6,815 

3,419 

664 

1,363 


-756 

2,53fi 

333 

244 


5,211 

4,691 

990 

1,553 


12,211 

3,440 

947 

2,142 


13,967 

2,836 

906 

1,786 


8,200 
557 
125 
757 


2,725 
695 

1,002 
2)609 


Tobacco 
Dairy 
So/beariS 
Peanuts 


157 
24 

4 
27 


-88 

1,011 

116 

28 


-51 

1,894 

67 

28 


103 

2,162 

169 

12 


680 
2,528 

233 
-6 


346 

1,502 
-565 

1 


455 

2,065 

711 

12 


253 
2,337 

1,597 
32 


-346 

1,166 

-476 

8 


-399 

1,183 

■1,449 

7 


■326 
682 

-176 
1 


Sugar 
Honey 
Uool 


313 

-2 
39 


-405 

9 

35 


-121 

8 

42 


-5 
27 

54 


49 
48 
94 


10 

90 

132 


184 

81 

109 


214 

89 

123 


■65 

73 
152 


-15 

82 

137 




71 
85 


Operating expense 
Interest ejtpenditure 
Export programs 
Other 


^36 

417 
656 


157 

516 

-669 

-113 


159 

220 

-940 

1,340 


294 

-13 

65 

-225 


326 
3;525 

398 
■1,542 


362 

1,06^ 

743 

1,295 


346 
1,435 

134 
-314 


457 

1,411 

102 

466 


535 

1,219 
276 
371 


563 

444 

281 

2,631 


583 

694 

197 

2,267 


Total 


3,612 


2,752 


A, 036 


11,652 


18,851 


7,315 


17,683 


25,641 


22,408 


13,109 


11,129 


MCTtOf^ 

Price-support loans (hot) 

Oi rect payments 

Deficiency 

Diversion 

Disaster 

Dairy tertninatTOn 

Other 

Total direct payments 
Purchases (net) 


2 

1,024 

419 

367 

Q 

1 

1,611 

10 


-66 

79 

56 

258 



25 

418 

1,631 


174 





1,030 





1,030 

1,602 


7,015 

1,165 



306 





1,491 

2,031 


8,438 

2,780 

705 

115 





3,600 

2,540 


■27 

612 

1,504 

1 





2,117 

1,470 


6,272 

6,302 

1,525 







7,827 

1,331 


13,628 

6,166 

6U 



465 

27 

6,746 

1,670 


12,199 

4,833 
382 



587 

60 

5,862 

-479 


4,435 

3,857 

10 



270 



4,137 

■1,061 


949 

4,633 





16? 

44 

5,066 

^ 193 


ProdLiter storage 

payments 
Processing, storage, 

& trartsportation 


247 
128 


254 
259 


32 
323 


679 
355 


964 
665 


263 
639 


329 
657 


485 
1,013 


832 
1,659 


498 
991 


3il 
697 


Operating expense 
interest expenditure 
Export programs 
Other 


97 
233 

417 
662 


157 

518 

-669 

200 


159 

220 

-9iO 

1,4^ 


294 

-13 

65 

-265 


328 

3,S25 

398 

■1,607 


362 

1,064 

743 

679 


346 

1,435 

134 

■648 


457 

1,411 
102 
329 


535 

1,219 

276 

305 


568 

4i4 

281 

2,fi16 


583 

694 

197 

2,409 



Total 3,612 2,752 4,036 11,652 16,851 7,315 17,683 25,641 22,408 I3,l09 11, 12? 

E - estirnated in the fiscaL 1969 Hfd-sessioo Review. Fiscal 1969 esti(n?*ted outlays ao not incorporate the impact of 
pending drouaht legislation. K\nus (■> indicates a net receipt {excess oif repayments or Other receipts over Cross 
outlflVi 01 furids). 

Information contact: Richar^ Paj^alski (202> 447^5146. 
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Table 38.— Rail Rotes; Groin & Fruit/Vegetoble Stiipments 



Annua L 



198S 1986 1987 



1987 
July 



1988 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



^^ay 



June 



Jtily 



100.0 
99.0 
98.3 

100.1 



100.7 
99.6 
98.9 
99.9 



100.1 
99.3 
98.7 
98.6 



22.9 24.4 



29.1 



602 

532 

8,298 



629 
563 

9,031 



584 

654 

9,201 



100.1 
99.3 
98-6 
98-8 



32.2 

757 



103.2 
101-9 
101-2 
101 .5 



33,2 P 

473 P 



103.2 
102.0 
101.4 
101.5 



34.2 P 

484 P 



105,2 P 
105.0 P 
102.9 P 
103.8 P 



105.1 P 

103.2 P 
102-7 P 
103.9 P 



33.0 P 31.9 P 

539 P 768 P 



ail freight rato index 1/ 
(Dec 1984=100) 
All products 

farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

irain shipments 

Rail carloadings (thou cars) 2/ 
resh fruit & vegetable shipments 

Piggy back (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

ftaiT (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Truck (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

ost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 5/ 

Owner operator (cts/niUe) 

Fleet operation (cts/mile) 

1/ Department of Labor. 6ureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ Weekly average: from Association of American Railroads. 
/ Weekly average; from Agrfcultural Marketing Service, USDA. 4/ Preliminary data for 1987 and 1988. 5/ Office of 
ransportatfon, USOA. P = preliminary. 

nformatfon contact: T.O. Hutchinson (202) 786-1840. 



104.8 P 105.2 P 

103.6 P 103.3 P 
103.1 P 102.8 P 

103.7 P 103.7 P 



31.9 P 29,7 P 
769 P 662 P 



ttyt *^t^ r *o*i r 3jy r foo K for v oot F 

453 613 P 635 P 533 P 715 P 782 P 451 P 

10,060 8,766 p 9,622 P 10,506 P 11,554 P 11,494 P 9,231 p 



116.1 
116.7 



113-1 
113.6 



116.3 
116.5 



116.8 
116.9 



118-3 
118.1 



118,3 
117.7 



118-9 
118.4 



118.5 
118.3 



118.5 
118.0 



119.0 
118,2 



Oct:>;:r-r 



65 



Indicators of Farm Productvity 



Table 39. ^Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 







1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 














1977=100 










Farm output 




104 


111 


104 


118 


116 


96 


112 


118 


111 


109 


AU livestock products- V 


101 


104 


108 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


111 


Heat anitnaLs 




100 


1D3 


107 


106 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


98 


Dairy products 




99 


101 


105 


108 


110 


114 


110 


117 


117 


116 


Poultry & eggs 




106 


1U 


115 


119 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


143 


ALL crops 4/ 




102 


113 


101 


117 


117 


88 


111 


118 


109 


106 


Feed grains 




108 


116 


97 


121 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


105 


Hay & forage 




106 


108 


98 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


103 


Food 9rains 




93 


108 


121 


144 


138 


117 


129 


121 


107 


106 


Sugar crops 




101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


112 


Cotton 




76 


102 


79 


109 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


104 


Tobacco 




106 


80 


« 


108 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


64 


OU crops 




105 


129 


99 


114 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


106 


CropLand used for c 


Tops 


97 


100 


101 


102 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


87 


Crop production per 


' acre 


105 


113 


100 


115 


116 


100 


112 


120 


116 


122 


Farm input 5/ 




102 


105 


103 


102 


99 


97 


95 


92 


87 


-- 


Farm reaL estate 




100 


103 


103 


104 


102 


101 


97 


95 


93 


-- 


MechanicaL power 
AgricuLtural chen 


& machinery 104' 


104 


\^ 


98 


92 


89 


85 


81 


76 




licaLs 


W 


123 


129 


118 


105 


121 


121 


109 




Feed^ seed & Livestock 






















purchases 




108 


115 


114 


108 


107 


109 


105 


105 


102 


-'• 


Farm output per unit of Input 


101 


105 


101 


116 


118 


99 


118 


128 


127 


-- 


Output per hour of 


Labor 






















Farm 6/ 




104 


113 


109 


123 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


140 


Nonfarm 7/ 




101 


99 


99 


100 


99 


102 


105 


106 


^108 


108 



1/ For hfstoncaL data and Indexes, see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production and Efficiency Statistics, 
1985, ECIFS 5-5. 2/ PreLiminary indexes for 1987 based on January 1938 Crop Production: 1987 Stmiiary report and other" 
reLeases of the AgricuLtural Statistics Board, NASS. 3/ Gross Livestock production includes minor Livestock products 
not IftcLuded in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output. 4/ 
Gross crop production incLudes some m^sceLtaneous crops not in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross 
livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other items not incLuded fn the separate groups shown. 6/ 
Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. -- = not availabLe. 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (202) 786-1459. 
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Food Supply and Use 



Table 40.— Per Capfta Consumplion of Major Food Commodities (Retail Weight) 

1979 1930 1981 . 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 



Meats 3/ 
3eef 
VeaL 

Lamb and mutton 
Pork 
Fish (edible weight) 
Canned 

Fresh and frozen 
Cured 
Poultry products 
Eggs 

Chicken (ready-to-cook) 
Turkey < ready- to-Cook) 
Dairy products 

Cheese (excluding cottage) 
Flu^d whole mi Ik 4/ 
flufd lokfat mitk 5/ 
Fluid cream 6/ 
Yogurt 

[ce cream (product ueight) 
Fats and oils (fat content only) 7/ 
Butter (product weight) 
Margarine (product weight) 
Shortening 
Lard (direct use) 
Edible tallow (direct use) 
Salad and cooking oils 
Selected fresh fruits 3/ 
Citrus 
Apples 

Other noncitrus 
Selected fresh vegetables 8/ 
Selected vegetables for 
processing 3/ 9/ 
Tomatoes for processing 9/ 10/ 
CucufTfcers for pickling 9/ 
Other vegetables for canning 9/ 11/ 
Vegetables for freezing 9/ 12/ 
White potatoes 
Fresh 
Frozen 
Canned 
Dehydrated 

Chips and shoestrings 
Grains 
Wheat flour 13/ 
Rice 
Pasta 

Breakfast cereals 
Other 
Coffee 

Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 
peanuts (shelled) 
sugar (refined) 14/ 
Corn sweeteners (dry weight) 15/ 
Soft drinks (gals,) 



1937 2/ 











Pounds 










K4.7 


147.4 


145.0 


136.4 


143.2 


142.8 


144.1 


140.2 


135.4 


78.0 


76.4 


77.1 


76.8 


78-2 


78.1 


78.8 


78.4 


73.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.5 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


63.7 


68.1 


64.9 


58.5 


61-9 


61.5 


62.0 


58.6 


59.2 


13.0 


12.8 


12.9 


12.3 


13.1 


13.7 


14.4 


14.7 


15.4 


4.8 


4.5 


4.8 


4.3 


4.8 


4.9 


5.1 


5.4 


5.1 


7.& 


8.0 


7.& 


7.7 


8.0 


8.5 


9.0 


9.0 


10.0 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


35.1 


34.4 


33.5 


33.5 


33.0 


32.9 


32.2 


31.7 


31.6 


50.3 


49.8 


51.3 


52.7 


53.4 


55.2 


57.6 


58.7 


62.7 


9.9 


10.5 


10.7 


10. B 


11.2 


11.3 


12.1 


13.3 


15.1 


17.2 


17.5 


18.2 


19.9 


20.5 


21.4 


22.5 


23.0 


24.0 


155.6 


147.0 


139.6 


134.1 


130.8 


126.6 


122.7 


115.4 


109.9 


88.1 


91.2 


92.9 


93.1 


95.9 


99.1 


104.6 


110.4 


113.6 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


4.7 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


3.2 


3.7 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


17.3 


17.5 


17.4 


17.6 


18.0 


18.1 


18.1 


18.4 


18.3 


56.4 


57.2 


57.7 


58.2 


60.0 


58.6 


64.0 


64.1 


62.7 


4.5 


4.5 


4.2 


4.3 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


4-6 


4.6 


11.2 


11.3 


11.1 


11.0 


10.4 


10.4 


10.8 


11.4 


10.5 


18.4 


18.2 


18.5 


18.6 


18.5 


21.2 


22.5 


22.0 


21.3 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.5 


2.1 


2.1 


l.B 


1.7 


1.8 


0.4 


1.1 


1-0 


1.3 


2.1 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


1.0 


20.8 


21.2 


21.8 


21.8 


23.5 


19.8 


23.5 


24.1 


25.2 


80.8 


86.4 


83.1 


83.7 


88.4 


87.8 


86.3 


93.2 


98.6 


23.9 


27.9 


24.1 


23.9 


28.3 


23.2 


22.6 


26.6 


27.2 


16.8 


18.3 


16.1 


17.1 


17.6 


17.6 


16-6 


17.3 


20.3 


40.2 


40.2 


42.9 


42.7 


42.4 


47.0 


47-1 


49.3 


51.2 


71.3 


72.8 


71.5 


74.2 


74.7 


78.8 


78.8 


79.9 


78.6 


93.8 


92.8 


88.5 


86.8 


S8.5 


95.5 


92.1 


91.1 


91.8 


54.7 


54.1 


50.4 


51.0 


51.7 


58.1 


53.6 


53.9 


54.9 


5.4 


5.1 


5.2 


5.3 


5.3 


5.3 


5.3 


^.8 


4.7 


19.6 


19.9 


19.3 


17.8 


17.7 


15.8 


17.3 


17.6 


16.2 


14.1 


13.6 


13.6 


12.7 


13.8 


16.2 


15.8 


14.7 


16.0 


47.6 


49.0 


43.8 


44.8 


47.9 


46.8 


44.7 


47.6 


42.3 


20.7 


17.9 


19.1 


20.0 


19.1 


20.7 


22.0 


22.0 


22,5 


1.3 


^■l 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.5 


1-3 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


4.2 


4.4 


4.4 


4.3 


4.4 


4.6 


117.2 


116.8 


115.8 


116.7 


117.4 


118.1 


123.3 


123.6 


128.0 


9.4 


9.4 


11.0 


11.8 


9.7 


8.6 


9.1 


11.6 


13.4 


10.2 


10.0 


10.0 


9.9 


10.5 


11.3 


12-9 


14.4 


17.1 


12.9 


12.9 


13.0 


13.1 


13.4 


14.0 


14.4 


14.8 


15.2 


8.6 


7.7 


7.7 


7.6 


7.6 


7.5 


7.6 


7.6 


7.6 


2.7 


2.7 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


5.9 


4.8 


5.5 


5-9 


5.9 


6.0 


6.3 


6.4 


6.3 


89.3 


til 


79.3 


73.6 


70.9 


67.3 


63.0 


60.2 


62.2 


36.3 


44.5 


48.1 


52.1 


57.8 


66.5 


67.1 


68.8 


27-0 


27.1 


27.1 


26.9 


26-9 


27,2 


29-1 


30.3 





V Quantity in pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Data on calendar year basis except fresh citrus fruits, 

<.i;-i^m^.. It T-.*^i jf^y ^^^ g^ because of rounding, 
cream, light cream, end half and 



1/ ouanTity in pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Data on calendar year 
appleS( peanuts, and rice which are oo a crop-year basis. 2/ Prelimiriary. 3/ Total m 
4/ Plain and flavored. 5/ Lowfat, skim, buttermilk, and flavored drinks. 6/ Heavy cr. 
half. 7/ Includes 80 percent of the product weight of butter and margarine and all of 



and oils, some of which^are not reported separately. 



- ^ - ^ the product weight of other fats 

ncludes asijaragus, broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, 




mixtures-including sue rose*dext rose blends, sugar- sweetened tea mixes, 
15/ High fructose, gtwcose, and dextrose; dry-weight equivalent. -- = 

Information contact; Judy Putnam (202) 786-1870. 



ugar contained in imported blends and 
and flavored syrups in consumer size containers, 
not avai lable. 



October iv66 
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NEW EXPANDED SERVICE! 

NOW GET ALL THE ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE PERIODICALS , DIRECT, 

ONE PHONE CALU(301)953-2515. ONE PAYMENT-cl^cKmoneyandef, pay later UPT03YEARSH:heckthediscou SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
Check the subscriptions you wanl 



SITUATION & OUTLOOK REPORTS 
Agricultural Exports (4 issues) 

Agricultural income & Finance (4) 
Agricultural Resources (5) 
Aquaculture (2) 
Co:ton&Wool(4) 
Dairy (5) 

Feed (4) 

Fruits Tree Nuts (4) 
Livestocks Poultry (6) 
Plus 2 data supplements 
Oil Crops (4) . 
Rice (3) 

Sugars Sweetener (4) 
Tobacco (4) 

Vegetables S Specialties (3) 
Wheat (4) 

World Agriculture (3) 
World Agriculture Regionals (4) 

OTHER PERIODICALS 

Agricultural Outlook (1 1 issues) 
Economic Indicators of the 

Farm Sector (5) 
Farmline(11) 
Foreign Agricultural Trade 

01 the United States (6) 

Plus calendar and FY supplements 
Journal of Agricultural 

Economics Research (4) 
National Food Review (4) 
Rural Development Perspectives (3) 

TOTAL 



1 Year 


2 Years 


3 Years 




_$10 


$19 


$27 




-10 


19 


27 




10 


19 


27 




10 


19 


27 




10 


19 


27 




_10 


19 


27 




10 


19 


27 




_10 


_19 


_27 




15 


29 


42 




10 


19 


27 




10 


19 


27 




10 


19 


27 




10 


19 


27 




10 


19 


27 




10 


19 


27 




_10 


19 


27 




_10 


_19 


_27 




22 


43 


_63 




12 


23 


33 




_11 


_21 


_30 




_20 


_39 


_57 




7 


_13 


_18 




10 


_19 


_27 




_ 9 


_17 


_24 




I 


$ 


$ 





Foreign customers; Add 25 percent tor subscriptions mailed outside the United Stales. 



HOW TO ORDER: Forfaslest service or 
more information, call (301) 953-2515. Or 
mail this entire form to; 

USDA/ERS 
Box 1608 
Rockvllle, MD 20850 



Please bill me. 

Enclosed is a check or money order for $_ 
Make payable to USDA/ERS. 



Name 



Organization 



Address 



Daytime Phone 
( } 



City 



State 



Zipoode 
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Information from 
the Federal Govern- 
ment on subjects 
ranging from agricul- 
ture to zoology is 
available at Depository 
Libraries across the 
nation. 

You can visit these 
libraries and use the 
Depository collections 
without charge. 

To find one in your 
area, contact your 
local library or write; 
Federal Depository 
Library Program, 
Office of the Public 
Printer, Washington, 
DC 20401. 

Federal Depository 
library Program 

Thts program Ifi supported by The Ac^vertisng Counot and is a public ^rvic« of thb puM:atiOn. 
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r- The U.S. Tobacco 
Industry 






1 




New from USDA'S Economic 
Research Service: 
The U.S. Tobacco Industry 

This comprehensive report examines U.S. tobacco-use, production, 
and trade-and how Government programs affect tobacco farmers. 
The cultural practices, harvesting and curing systems, market 
preparation, and production costs for tobacco are also reviewed. 

Order the report, "The U.S. Tobacco Industry," AER No. 589: 
From the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office (GPO), Washington, DC 20402. Order by title and series number. 
Or call the GPO order desk at (202) 783-3238 and charge your purchase 
to your VISA, MasterCard, or GPO Deposit Account. A 25-percent 
bulk discount is available for orders of 100 or more copies of a single title 
sent to a single address. Foreign customers, please add 25 percent for postage 



oO 



Agricultural Outlook 



For more IrribimaUon on PDF Compression and OCR vlsh ThePaperlessOffloe.org 
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